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When ordering Books, or Goods of any | 


kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


1 or 

The Welcome Chorus. 

dozen.) By W. 8. TILDEN. 

This is a new and superior HiGH-scHOOL SoNnG- 

BOOK, with advanced elements and a great variety of 

music, secular or sacred, to be sung in one, two, or four 

parts. Mr. Tilden’s previous works have been highly 
approved. 


Song Bells. By L. 0. EMERSON. 

No more attractive SCHOOL SONG-BOOK has for a 
long time @ It is not graded, and will do for 
any class. Great variet; of songs, subjects selected 
with great skill, and music is of the best. 

Introduce our new SABBATH-SOHOOL SONG-BOOK, 
WHITE ROBES (30 cts.), at once to your Sunday 
School. No better book exists ! 

Books for Music Teachers for the Fall Compeian. 
Allare good and practical books. Do not fail to 
examine them, 

EMERSON’S VOICE OF WORSHIP ($1), for Singing-sch’s. 
PERKINS’S TEMPLE ($1), for Singing-schools. 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR SINGING-CLASSES (60c). 

PARLOR-ORGAN INSTRUCTION -BOOK ($1.50). 
N, E. CONSERVATORY METHOD FOR PIANO ($3.) 

Also subscribe now for The Musical Becord 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper with all the news. 

ta Any book sent, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
286 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau 


Is indorsed by leading educators, and liberally patron- 
ized by school officers. Has unsurpassed facilities. 
Makes no charges to employers. 

Well-qualified Teachers desiring positions should 
send stamp for application-forim. 

Address L.. B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Penn. 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


— oF — 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools. 


Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gymnastic 
Training in the Common Schools, with easy lessons as to 
their tren Many of these lessons are set to the 
music of familiar tunes, which enhance the interest and 
enliven the exercises. This little manual has been pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher of school and home 

mnastics, who has adapted the work to the needs of 
the great majority of our schools, 

Price per copy, 20 cts., paper covers ; 25 or more 


copies, 15 cts. per copy. Address 
PUB. COMPANY, 
284 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UR PREMIUM LIST 
READER of this paper. It makes the business of 
canvassing among one's friends very profitable. 


Audress the NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COM- 


288 Cow z 


Pointed Expressions 
CONCERNING 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN SERIES.|"" 


M. M. FISHER, 
Missouri University, Columbia, Mo. 


The Great Authorities 


FOR — 


“ A masterpiece.” 
“ Particularly good.” 
ri mar grow A BOOK FOR THE LIBRARY OF EVERY CLASSICAL 


“Incomparably good.” TEAGHER IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


Absolutely without a rival.” 
cannot speak too highly of it.” OPINIONS 


. Its suggestiveness is wonderful.’ < “ We have in the work a most elaborate and scholar! 
A remarkably fine piece of work. argument in favor of the retention of the English 
“ All praise would seem superfluous.” Method of Pronunciation, in preference either to the 
masterly exhibition of Latin syntax.’ Remap.” — 
of cnet.” Confessedly one of the ablest defenses of the old 
Singularly clear, striking, and original. English pronunciation.”’— Daily Advertiser, Boston. 
“ While all is scholarly, everything is clear.” “Ido not hesitate to say that you have made the 
‘A decided improvement on anything published.” ablest argument I have yet seen from any } ainst 
«'Thé Syntax of Gildersleeve is a mine of wealth.” | the new Latin pronunciation.” — #. 2. Humphreys, 


LL.D., Boston, 
“With no other series have I been so successful.” ew 


«It is a volume that no professor of Latin can afford 
to do without, whatever may be his favorite mode of 
h pronunciation.’’— American Journal of Education. 

The above are actual terms of praise and approval | ,, It is regarded as the ablest defense, we may say a 
taken from the letters and testimonials of accom-| perfectly successful defense, of the English pronunci- 
plished teachers who have tested the quality of these | ation,” — Chicago Interior. 
celebrated books. Price, $1.00, post-paid, Address 
NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


| 286 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reader, ............ 70 
Exercise Book,..... -70 WANTED. 


A lady teacher well qualified to teach Piano Music, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0O., | whois villing to instruct a few pupils in exchange for 


board and tuition. Address Hiram Onourtt, Tilden 
287 d 419 Murray St., New Vork. | Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 228 a 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880, 
A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 
Send for Circular and Price-list to THE STYLOCGRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 
iF Please mention Journal of Education. 290 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


The Best Inkwell. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION. NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. | CHEAP. 


Most Economical, most Satisfactory Inkwell in use. 
Adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 


ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample anid Circulars to 


A. D. ALBEE, (en’l Azi., 


16 Hawley Street, Bosten, Mass. 
Union SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N.W. States. 


o d 


Re 


PANY, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY. | 
SWINTON’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY FREADERS. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Vereen Se ical, and Language 
8, 
GEORGE R. CATHCART 
Author of the Literary Reader, &e., de. 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
take special pleasure in announcing that they have now 
ready Swinten’s Supplementary Beaders, a 
series of carefully graduated reading-books, designed to 
connect with any of the regular series of Readers. 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, 
and the first four books are profusely illustrated by 
Federicks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The 
six books which are closely codrdinated with the several 
Readers of the Regular series are: 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Supplementary to Finsr READER. In this book 

the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have 

been written and chosen with special reference to the 

feelings and fancies of early childhood. 

wi Rages ; bound in cloth, and profusely illustra- 


ee prices for examination below.) 
Il. 

GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. 
Supplementary to SECOND READER. This book rep- 
resents a great variety of prases and instructive 
reading, consisting of child-lore and poetry, noble 
examples, and aitractive object-readings, wri spe- 
for it. 

192 pages ; cloth ; with numerous illustrations, 


BOOK OF TALES. 


Being School Readings, imaginative and emotional. 
Supplementary to THIRD READER. In this book the 
youthful taste for the imaginative and emotional is 
fed with pure and noble creations drawn from the 
literature of all nations. 

272 pages ; cloth. Profusely illustrated, 


IV. 
READINGS IN NATURE'S BOOK. 


Supplementary to FourTH READER, This book eon- 
tains a varied collection of charming readings in 
Natural History and Botany, drawn from the works 
of the great modern naturalists and travelers, 

35? puges ; cloth. Fully illustrated, 


SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
VI. 

SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The Classics ’’ are suitable for reading in advaneed 
grades, and aim to instill a taste for the higher litera- 
ture, by the presentation of gems of British and 
American authorship. 

220 pages each ; cloth. 


*,* Copies for examination will be forwarded by 
mall, postpaid, on receipt of the appended prices : 

25c. for No. 1. 30c. for No, 2. 50c. for No.3 G5c. 
for No. 4. 50c, for No.5. 650c. for No, 6. 


WVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


38 and 140 Grand St,, New York. 
117 and 119 State 8t., Chicago. 


. 


Established (827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect, 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


American Graphite 


Am. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart. 
« From a careful trial now of several 
they far exceed any I have ever used.” Very res er ee 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, 


Similar grade to the European stamp of 


VVs-—v very soft . . . (BB B) 
. (BH) 
draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 
M — Medium Raia. (H and No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work, 
ever had in my hand.” 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


(H H H H and No. 5) 
VH—Very, veryhard . . (H HH HHH) 
I~ These pencils are superior to any made in Europe, 


The leads other, and more perfectly | smooth, free from grit, and al 
graded, perfect for architects, | obediently, FRANK BELLEW, Nat. Academy of Design, N. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


VIZ.: 


Pencils. 


Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon ~4 well 
h and delicate work.”" Truly yours, 
adapted to clear, TINGTON, Prest. Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


er excellent for my work.” Yours 


“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 


The Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasaut. 


, N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
months, I am fectly satisfied 


ILLIAM SMILIE. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
Pencils, and we prefer them to any other.” 
VIRGIN#A CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


Dixon’s American 


berland Your Artista’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. 


. Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
“ Dear Sir :—I tind your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils | 10+ if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts, in stamps, 


N. oJ. 
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cing Spelling-Book. 
THE SCHOOLS | Cine Spelling-Book 


microscopes, |SChool and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals,| “Gr‘sesrow: 


aud all Accessories and Out- Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. sing: Spell 
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The Perfected Stylografic Pen --- A. T. Cross Patent. | USE DEUS Wipe 


ADD 
Wil not Blo, 


G WAX, 
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Illustrated, condensed list 
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of 24 pages le 
Full Catalogne of 196 pages | CARRIES 


Mention this paper. ITS 
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3 IN, hor wear out. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
73 Fulton Street, Boston 
Em The best of all Fountain Pens. Several sizes for desk or pocket. Our latest pattern, Little Giant, has SCHOOL FURNI 
all improvements. Only 3 inches long. $23.50; with ring and silk neck-cord, $3.00. Satisfaction war- 
@ |ranted. May be returned after a week’s trial if unsatisfactory. Beware of imitations. Get the best and only KINDER: 
an? ES: We manufectare great variety of goods specially adapted for teachers and students. Send for éllustrated 
| catalog, mention paper. Prices. 
Pugs Se READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO 
Franklin St., BOSTON. 4 Bond St, NEW YORK. 69 State St., CHICAGO, 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 
| trated and Priced Cat- 191 Greenwich St. 
3 3 alogue, 25c. (Fermerly HALL & BENJAMIN.) NEW YORK. Everywhere known and prized for ] 
= Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
S80 258° Tasteful and excellent improvements, 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Elegant variety of designs, 


BA KER, PRA & CO., MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF Yielding unrivaled tones. 


and Chemical Apparatus. 


Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” | J. ESTEY & CO., 
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| ‘ ved 
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American Institute, Franklin Institute, &c 


Received the only Medal awarded to an Amer- 
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a and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
=f THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
— | Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
Ee 4 OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston. Office Hours, from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M. Established 18:36. 
 ] 4 for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 
lal New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 
MANUFACTURER, 
Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 284 cow 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 
Dr. R. H. Clark, cases 
of Kidney Troubles it has acted like a 
has cured many very bad cases of Piles, and has 
never failed to act efficient! 
ing trom Piles ind Costiveness it 
pletely cured me.” 
ogabon, of 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYING. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880. 
4 The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the duplication of : 

REAT OFFE writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and Teachers in 9 
: NTH my ng questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. WONDERFUL Hi 


A 
prepar 
4 atents for this process having now been issued to us, the manufacture, 
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WORK AND WAIT. 
A husbandman who many years 
Had ploughed his fields and sown in tears, 
Grew weary with his doubts and fears. 


‘*T toilin vain! These rocks and sands 
Will yield no harvest to my hands; 
The best seeds rot in barren lands. 


My drooping vine is withering; 
No promised grapes its blossoms bring; 
No birds among its branches sing. 


My flock is dying on the plain; ~ 
The heavens are brass, — they yield no rain; 
The earth is iron, — I toil in vain! ”’ 


While yet he spake a breath had stirred 
His drooping vine, like wing of bird, 
And from its leaves a voice he heard: 


“The germs and fruits of life must be 
Forever hid in mystery, 
Yet none can toil in vain for me. 


A mightier hand, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the cluster on the vine, 
And make the fields with harvest shine. 


Man can but work; God can create; 
But they who work, and watch, and wait, 
Have their reward, though it come late. 


Look up to heaven! behold and hear 
The clouds and thunderings in thine ear,— 
An answer to thy doubts and fear.’’ 


He looked, and lo! a cloud-draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flames afar, 
Was rushing to a distant star, 


And every thirsty flock and plain 
Was rising up to meet the rain 
That came to clothe the fields with grain. 


And on the clouds he saw again 
The covenant of God with men 
Rewritten with his rainbow pen: 


‘*Seed-time and harvest shall! not fail; 
And though the gates of hell assail, 
My truth and promise shall prevail.”’ 
Transcript, Sept., 1880. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Secrarran Scnoons. —I am a Canadian by birth, 
and I am proud of it. I am a Roman Catholic by faith 
and convictions, and glory in it. Both as a Canadian 
and Roman Catholic I claim for myself the civil rights 
of this country common to all its citzens, and perfect 
freedom of worship. I claim this also for every Roman 
Catholic child and man in school and out of school, in 
Canada, here can be no liberty of any kind without 
religious liberty. To have this liberty in the country 
we must have it in the schools, and to have it in the 
schools we must have it in the teachers, for the teach- 
er makes the school. Are the public schools in Ontario 


“nsectarian? We are told they are. Then at the con- 
Yentions of the teachers of those schools It no man dare 


to stand up and single out the Roman church or any 
other church for special attack, and attempt to make it 
odious in the sight of the teachers or the public. We 
will not submit to any such outrage. We will look on 
all that is said of the unsectarian character of the public 
schools as a sham and a fraud, and to the Catholic a 
delusion and a snare; and we will call on Catholic pa- 


rents everywhere to withdraw their children from under 

influences and inspirations such as those I am here 

combatting, and place them where the pearl of their 

faith, — that which is dearest to them in life, —may be 

— and respected. — M. Stafford, priest, Lindsay, 
anada. 


CHILDREN AND SPELLING.—The worst thing is the 
actual mischief done by subjecting young minds to 
the illogical and tedious drudgery of lerning to read 
and write English as spelt at present. Everything they 
hav to lern in speling and pronunciation is irrational ; 
one rule contradicts another, and each statement has to 
be accepted simply on authority, and with a complete 
disregard of all those rational instincts which lie dor- 
mant in the child, and which it is the highest function 
of education to awaken by every kind of helthy ex- 
ercise. I know there ar persons who can defend any- 
thing, and who hold that it is due to this very disciplin 


that the English character is what it is; that it retains 
respect for authority ; that it does not require a reason 
for everything. Even English orthodoxy has been tra- 
ced back to this hidden source. A child accustomed to 
believe that t-h-o-u-g-h is though, and t-h-r-o-u-g-h is 
through, will afterward believ anything, no matter 
what.—Mazx Miiller. 


Wuat To Reap. — The great want of our schools is, 
not more subjects to study, but a rounding out of the 
present course; our children should not only be taught 
how to read, but what to read. It is the teacher’s 
place to direct the pupil toward a profitable literature, 
and so devise means for securing his interest in the 
writings of all our standard authors. If one-half the 
effort was made by our teachers in this direction that 
is made by the publishers and venders of the dime- 
novel to secure readers, the youth of our schools would 
grow up imbued with a love for the pure, the beautiful, 
and the good, instead of having their minds deformed, 
their mental tastes vitiated, and the pleasures of life dis- 
pelled by breathing the poisonous influences that rise 
in such deadly exhalations from the wastes of perni- 
cious and destructive literature. Can teachers do this ? 
We answer, they can. They can do it in a manner 
both interesting and instructive. They can do it in 
their every day-work with their pupils; they can do it 
by stories, by appropriate quotations from such authors 
as Shakespeare, Tennyson, Chaucer, Spencer, Burns, 
Longfellow, Byron, Walter Scott, Emerson, Cowper, 
Moore, and a host of others; and when the pupils are 
familiarized with the names and sayings of such writers, 
they will as naturally turn to them for mental refresh- 
ment in after-life as they would welcome the sparkling 
fountains when athirst in the noontide heat. But for 
a more definite plan, I would suggest the setting aside 
of a half-day in each week for giving and having selec- 
tions from standard authors,—say Friday afternoon. 
Have teacher and pupils discuss some author, and give 
quotations from his writings; talk about the age and 
country in which he lived, the peculiarity of his style, 
and other characteristics of his genius. — Supt. Lucky, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tur Hien Scuoou. — The bare elements of instruc- 
tion are sufficient for the fathers and mothers of the 
Republic, The education of our children should be as 


liberal and comprehensive as practicable. The oppor- 
tunity of affording anything like a liberal education to 
the masses, can be extended only by having provision 
therefor in our common schools. Trim out the courses 
according to some contracted method, lop off the last 
three or four years, and the door of the poor man’s col- 
lege is shut. And it is the poor man’s college. Not 
that all the children are there, but large numbers are, 
as facts and figures show. Turn them out, and an end 
is put to the good education of nine-tenths of them. 
Thereafter a wider chasm yawns between the rich and 
r, wide enough already to justify a fear that it one 
ay may engulf some things we hold dear.—State Com- 
missioner Burns, of Ohio. 

DiscrpLine.—The general tone of the schools on this 
important subject has been much improved. Our 
teachers are evidently learning that the rod is fast giv- 
ing place to methods better adapted for securing obe- 
dience. That obedience which is secured by bringing 
the pupil into an intelligent sympathy with the ulti- 
mate designs of the teacher is much more sincere and 
lasting. Owing to the multitude of opinions, — or 
rather prejudices, — on this subject, we do not expect 
freedom from adverse criticism on individual modes of 
discipline. Teachers are but common clay, and are sub- 
ject to the influences of early education. They are 
quite as fallible as are their patrons. They are not de- 
scended from any royal stock whose sons and daughters 


“can do no wrong.” Yet the public, with good reason, 
expects the teacher of youth to take more than ordi- 
nary care in the administration of discipline. The 
teacher who uses harsh and unwarranted language to- 
ward any pupil or in the presence of the school, loses 
far more than is gained.—7Z. H. Crawford, Supt. Port- 
land, Or. , 


TEACHING, A PROFESSION. 


BY ADOLPH DOUAI, 


There is one great want of our educational system 
which cannot be too prominently held up for consider- 
ation: Teaching is not yet a profession. .Our teachers 
are not yet life-long educators. The talents necessary 
for the highest attainments in pedagogical work are in 
abundant existence, but they are not encouraged and 
selected for that greatest of all callings, Great though 
the number of teachers be who are required for the best 
possible training of all youthful minds, nature has pro- 
vided for a large enough distribution 6f born teachers, 
if they could be discovered, prepared for their work and 
remuneratively employed. Instead of this we find a 
majority of persons engaged in teaching to be naturally 
unfit for their calling, or insufficiently developed into 
the same. We find a constant change of teachers go- 
ing on, and exceedingly few who devote all their lives 
to their natural vocation. This fact, although itself 
needing an explanation, becomes the cause of other hin- 
drances to the development of our educational system. 
There being no great body of professional teachers of 
acknowledged ability, the few who are such have no 
sufficient political and social influence to mould legisla- 
tion according to the wants of pedagogy. Their ex- 
ample and model cannot be exhibited to, and imitated 
by, all the beginners in teaching. The whole impor- 
tance of their work cannot be impressed upon the minds 
of all the fathers and mothers. The business of teach- 
ing is underrated in its requirements and in its effects. 
Laymen are considered proper judges of educational 


work atid of the wants of our schools; it is as a rule by 
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laymen that teachers are appointed and dismissed, ex- 
amined and reéxamined, commanded and judged, that 
plans of study are laid out and school-books are selected, 
and much more such intervention. 

Vice versa and retroactive, this lack of appreciation 
of our work on the part of the public, this cur- 
tailment of our independence in professional activ- 
ity, this denial of professional dignity and _ influ- 
ence in what should be our “sphere,” cannot help 
deterring from the educational calling a majority 
of just those persons born to be teachers, but loth of 
sacrificing brighter prospects in life which are greeting 
elsewhere. Thus teaching is prevented from becoming a 
profession ; thus only few superior men and women, 
who put up with half a martyrdom, are left to devote 
their lives to our profession; the great majority of 
teachers is made up of young women who change once 
in about four years, because they are eagerly in demand 
for wives, of young men who use teaching as a step- 
ping-stone to some more attractive profession, and of 
men less talented than unsuccessful in every other 
calling. 

If this great evil is to be remedied, the first step to 
that aim is to be outspoken, and to point out the sores 
and ailments of which our work is suffering. No doubt, 
the evil is on the increase, in spite of the growing num- 
ber of our normal schools. All the boards of education 
should bo composed of an equal number of laymen and 
teachers. The appointment of teachers, their preparation 
for the calling, and their removal should be the exclusive 
privilege of the State, county, or city superintendents, 
as the case may be. Complaints against the superin- 
tendents should be lodged with the whole body of 
teachers of the State, county, or city, as the case may 
be. The appointment should be for the period of effi- 
ciency and good behavior. The preparandi (normal- 
school pupils) should have stipends, and emerited teach- 
ers should have pensions. There is no class of talents 
so little compatible with the money-making capacity as 
the talents needed for a teacher, a real educator. There 
may be rare exceptions to this rule, but it is a law of 
nature that a person whose whole heart is in the work 
of developing true men, cannot be a mercantile genius 
or a successful speculator. The teacher ought to bea 
pensioner of the State; every care for his existence 
should be taken from off his mind. He should be 
spared every indignity of a dependent condition, every 
struggle for existence, in order to belong to his calling 
exclusively, and to embrace it with devotion. 

We fear not that we shall have to defend the position 
here taken; we know that all pedagogues will coincide 
therewith, were it but in the innermost recesses of their 
hearts. That this view is rather bold should not deter 
us from professing it before all the world. The public 
will, by-and-by, have to come to it, even though we 
should be obliged to form a political party which adopts 
it as its platform, and goes with it before the people. 

The last question which is to be considered in this 
connection is, how to procure the requisite number of 
superior teachers. Since nature furnishes the material 
fit for them, all that remains to be provided for, is the 
discovery of the persons born to be teachers, and their 
preparation for the calling. Kindergartens, which 
should be connected with every public school, will give 
an excellent opportunity to make this discovery. It is 
for this purpose that every (male and female) teacher 
should be thoroughly conversant with the theory and 
practice of kindergartening ; that all the principals of 
schools should inspect the kindergartens connected 
with their schools, and find out which children promise 
to become superior teachers. ‘These children should be 
watched through all their later school-years, if they 
turn out what they promise to become, and should then 
be encouraged to choose the preparation for the profes- 
sion which the State furnishes in her normal schools. 

We break off here, Should we see a discussion over 
our propositions arise, we shall not hold back with 
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OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


XXVI.—JOHN DRYDEN. 

Dr. Johnson, who was always one-sided and partial 
in his criticisms, speaks of Dryden as the “ Father of 
Criticism”; and, referring to his style, said that he 
did for the English language what Augustus did for 
Rome, — “found it brick and left it marble.” Again, 
in a Life of Dryden, by Sir Walter Scott, the great 
novelist says that Dryden left to English literature “a 
name second only to those of Milton and Shakespeare.” 
Surely, if the opinions of these great minds, sustained 
by the testimony of scores of others equally as great, 
are worth anything, they go to show that old John 
Dryden was one of the great lights in our glorious lit- 
erature. However this may be, as a matter of fact, 
Dryden is scarcely read in these days. Saving a few 
poems, as the Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, — one of the 
noblest lyrics in the English language,—even the titles 
of the many volumes written by Dryden are not known 
to the ordinary scholar. While a simple story like 
the Vicar of Wakefield,—a short poem like Gray’s 
Elegy, or one of Burns’s homely songs, — is read and 
reread with delight by every new generation, the bulky 
volumes of our great prose writer and poet quietly re- 
pose on the library-shelf covered with dust, The rea- 
son for this lack of popularity is very clear. Dryden 
had genius of the highest order, but he prostituted his 
natural talents to the fickle demands of a venal court. 
He wrote for his day and generation, and not for all time. 
Such writings cannot live for the pleasure or profit of 
succeeding generations. There is an absence in Dry- 
den’s works of that “touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin.” A few outbursts of nobler nature, 
a rousing up occasionally, as it were, of his slumbering 
genius, and this great and gifted man gave to the world 
his Ode to St. Cecilia, which was written in a single 
night during the year 1697. To quote Dryden’s own 
words to his friend, Lord Bolinbroke: 


‘IT have been up all night; my musical friends made me 
promise to write them an ode for their Feast of St. Cecilia, and 
I was so struck with the subject which occurred to me that I 
could not leave it till | had completed it; here it is, finished at 
one sitting.’’ 


To the advanced student, Dryden will prove a store- 
house of rich and vigorous thought. No man has ever 
written stronger English prose than this great critic, 
and no prose is more worthy of deep study than the 
vigorous English of “Old John,” as he was familiarly 
called. 

JOHN DRYDEN: 1631—1700. 


“‘In the second clase of English poets, perhaps no one stands, 
on the whole, so high as he; during his lifetime, in spite of 
jealousy, detraction, unpopular politics, and a suspicious change 
of faith, his preéminence was conceded.’’—James R. Lowell. 


‘What a sycophant to the public taste was Dryden! Sin- 
ning against his feelings, lewd in his writings, though chaste 
in his conversation.’’— William Cowper. 


“A writer of a manly and elastic character; strong judgment 

gives force and direction to a flexible fancy. Lacks intense or 

coarse, characters too abstract.’’ — Thomas 
‘ampbell. 


“T admire Dryden’s talents and genius highly, but his is not 
a poetical genius. The only qualities I can find in Dryden 
that are essentially poetical are a certain ardor and impetuosity 
of mind, with an excellent ear. There is not a single image 
from nature in the whole of his works.’’— William Wordsworth. 


I,.— EDITIONS, 


1, Pozms. Edited by W. D. Christie. ‘‘Globe”’ Edition. 
Price, $1.50. 


2. Mac Flecknoe, Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, and Alezan- 
with Notes, etc. Hales’s Longer English Poems. 
rice, $1.25. 


The “Globe” Edition, mentioned above, edited by 
W. D. Christie, of Trinity College, Cambridge, com- 
prises all of Dryden’s poems, all the prologues and epi- 
logues which he wrote for his own and other plays, his 
free versions from Chaucer and Boccaccio, and several 
specimens of his vigorous prose; the text has been thor- 
oughly corrected and purified from many misprints and 
small changes often materially affecting the sense, The 
old spelling has been retained wherever it is needed for 


ical considerations, and where it is not altogether strange 
or repulsive. Besides an exhaustive glossary, there are 
copious notes, critical, historical, biographical, and ex- 
planatory; and a detailed biography is prefixed, con. 
taining the results of considerable original research, 
which has served to shed light on several hitherto ob. 
scure circumstances connected with the life and parent- 
age of the poet. 

Of the more elaborate editions of Dryden for the ad- 
vanced scholar, the most voluminous are by Sir Walter 
Scott, 18 vols. ; poems by Mitford, 5 vols. ; prose works 
by Malone, 4 vols.; and the “ Riverside” Edition of 
his poems just published and edited by Francis J. Child, 
2 vols., price $3.50. 

Dryden’s shorter poems, especially Alexander’s Feast, 
can be found in most of the ordinary books of selections. 
For other poems, the reader is referred to the many ex- 
cellent compilations of poetry, as by Dana, Bryant, 
Coates, Sargent, Fields, and Whipple. ete. 


II. —REFERENCES. 

All that is necessary for the young student to know 
about Dryden can be found in the school text-books. 
A pleasing and gossipy account of Dryden and his time 
may be found in the Wide Awake for November, 1878, 
and reprinted in Lucy Cecil White’s Story of English 
Literature for Young Readers. A chapter is also de- 
voted to Dryden in Miss Sanborn’s Home Pictures of 
English Poets. Read, also, the criticism by Taine, and 
essays by Macaulay, and Lowell (N. A. Review, July, 
1868, and republished in his Among my Books). ‘The 
most valuable life of Dryden is by Scott, based upon 
the facts gathered by Malone. Johnson’s Life is of 
high repute, and represents both critic and poet at the 
best. There are brief lives by Anderson, Chalmers, 
Mitford, and others. 


III, SELECTIONS TO READ. 

The young student is advised to study only Alexan- 
der’s Feast, and perhaps a few selections from Religio 
Laici, and the Hind and Panther, with one or two of 
the best portraits from Absalom and Achitophel. Be- 
sides poetry, Dryden wrote a large quantity of prose of 
great value. It will be well to read his celebrated crit- 
icisms on our great classic authors, more especially on 
Chaucer and Shakespeare.. The following from Hiram 
Corson’s “Syllabus” is, of course, applicable only to 
advanced work : 


** Read, of Dryden’s works, especially, Absalom and Achito- 
phel, in connection with which, The Rehearsal, by the Duke of 
Buckingham; The Medal, a continuation of Absalom and 
Achitophel ; Mac Flecknoe ; Alexander’s Feast ; Fables mod- 
ernized from Homer, Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer; of his 
plays, All for Love, The Spanish Friar, Don Sebastian ; of his 
prose, his Essay on Dramatic Poetry ; Lives by Dr. Johnson 
and Sir Walter Scott; Hallam’s Introduction ; an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, by Macaulay; also a series of articles 
by Wilson in Blackwood’s Magazine: (1) ‘* Dryden’’; (2) 
** Dryden and Pope’’; (3) “‘ Dryden’’; (4) “* Dryden on Chau- 
cer’’; (5) “‘Dryden on Chaucer” (concluded); (6) ‘‘ Supple- 
ment to Dryden on Chaucer’’; (7) ‘“‘ Mac Flecknoe and the 
Duneiad’”’; (8) “‘ Supplement to Mac Flecknoe and the Dun- 
ciad’’ ; Masson’s Essays, biographical and critical, entitled 
** Dryden, and the Literature of the Restoration.” 


IV.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 
From some good book of selections, “ extracts,” etc., 
the teacher can readily select many passages from Dry- 
den’s writings which are worthy to be committed to 
memory. To illustrate: 


1: “ Fallen from his high estate.””—Alez. Feast, |. 77. 
2. “‘ Softly sweet, in Lydian measures.’ — Alex. Feast, l. 97. 
wits are sure to madness near allied.”’”—A. and 
4, ‘* The people’s prayer.””—A. and A., 1. 238. 
5. “* A nian so various.’”’—A, and A., l. 545. 
still a blundering kind of melody.””—A. and A., 
7. ‘Born to hunt in fields for health unbought.’’—Zpistle 
XIIT., 92. 
8. ‘* Three Poets, in three distant ages born,”’ etc. - 
. ** But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be,” etc. 
. “ Men are but children of larger growth,’’ etc. 
11. ‘‘ All delays are dangerous in war,’’ etc. 
12. ‘‘ Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm,”’ etc. 


V.—- QUESTIONS ON HIS LIFE. 


Dryden was the connecting link between what two periods 
in English literature ? Explain, in some detail, the character- 
istics of each of these periods. Who were the leading authors 
of these periods ?, When was Dryden born? With what im- 
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proofs for some of our assertions. 


rhyme or metre, where it is recommended by etymolog- 


portant events will you associate this? How old was Milton 
at this time? What can you say of Dryden’s education? © 
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the heart “There is a fleshy petition, and it is divided 
into four parts, called the left artilary, right artilary, 
etc.” Of the simple word “chew” the inspector 
noted three distinct variations. One girl says, “ First 
we put the food into our mouth, then it is shewed; 
some people say our food is shewed 27 times.” An- 
other says, “The process of indigestion isthat when 
we do not schew our food enough it gives us indi- 
gestion.” “The loss of teeth is a serious matter, as 
we cannot schew our food enough.” Another says, 
“ First before we can swallow any food it as to be jewed, 
and their is a substance which helps to jew it called sa- 
liva and in that saliva their is a substance which is 
called Ptyalin.” 
The errors, of which those mentioned above are sam- 
ples, are confined for the most part to the papers of 
tandard IV. and in a less degree to those of Standard 
V. On the other hand, Mr. McWilliam says the papers 
of Standard VI. and Ex-Standard VI. girls are many 
of them very well written indeed.—London Globe. 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


LATE SEPTEMBER. 


Already many trees have donned their rich autumnal color- 
ing. The sumac wears as fine a dress as any. The long, pin- 
nate leaves are dyed a vivid crimson, shading off into a copper 
tint or olivegreen. The leaflets always remind us of drooping 
banners, such as hang in “‘ long-drawn aisles’’ over the graves 
of the crusaders. Here we must caution all leaf-collectors to 
beware of any tree or shrub looking like sumac, particularly if 
growing in swamps. The swamp-sumac, as it would be best 
to call it,—the poison-oak, or dog-wood, as it is called,—is a 
thing to be avoided by the many. There are a select few who 
are exempt from its evil effects. The leaves are now of most 
exquisite color, and are liable to lure'the unwary to their dis- 
comfort. Beware, also, of the poison-ivy, which is much too 
common throughout New England. In Jamaica Plain and 
Brookline we have seen it covering the stone-walls along road- 
sides. In Providence, from whence we write, it is also fre- 
quent. It colors a rich golden yellow, orange, and salmon 
color, but with a very fleeting glory. ‘The stems are clothed 
with moss-like looking roots, and the compound leaf has three 
leaflets. The innocent and lovely Virginia creeper, or wood- 
bine (Ampelopsis), has five, and colors crimson. It may be 
seen in its perfection in Boston, on Arlington street church. 

The hickory-trees, called ‘“‘ walnuts’? in New England, as- 
sume a very warm, delicious yellow. One feels the color sink 
into his mental depths as he stands beneath a tree; and then, 
how sweet are the leaves, when we crush them in our hands! 
What a rich, nutty odor exhales from them! 

The dryad of the ash is ever mourning. Did she do any- 
thing wrong in those mythic times of old? In the spring her 
buds are sombre; in the autumn her foliage is a dark-purple. 
The cornels, too, have a deep, glossiess red; but in the case of 
the large-flowered dog-wood, the bright-scarlet berries relieve 
the tint, so that this species of cornel is as handsome in fruit 
as in flower. Some of the oaks are now brilliant with their 
wine-colors. Wine of Burgundy is there, sparkling, enticing, 
intoxicating. One speeds across a meadow to learn what it 
is that makes such a show. Coming to the bough, we find the 
colors are not so very vivid, after all. Ata distance, the sun 
gave them a glory not their own. But look at their shapes! 
Nature has plied her scissors to make the most fantastic pat- 
terns. 

As to the maples, who can sing their praises? It is utterly 
impossible to predict what vagary of painting the sugar-maple 
may exhibit. We have noticed leaves, the body of which was 
green and the border crimson; again, the colors will be re- 
versed. Then we find one yellow in the center and red in the 
border; anon, a variegated one, and then some all yellow, or 
ali red, but in different degrees of intensity. When a recent 
shower has varnished them, no jewel in the world compares 
with them in beauty. Art can not imitate or reproduce 
them, or for that matter, even preserve them in at all the con- 
dition which they present on the tree. There we feel that they 
are instinct with life; but preserved, they look dead, and are 
dead. That is just the difference. 

The birches wear a golden-yellow hue, and a grove of them, 
through which a stream wanders, is a very lovely sight. After 
a breeze the water will be covered with painted gondolas, 
which are the leaves of the birch. The beeches don rich, 
umber colors; the sassafras, many hues of red and yellow; the 
huckleberrry-leaves, splendid claret-tints; the chestnuts, a yel- 
low. Every tree has its own character. It conveys little idea 
of their beauty to name their colors. The special features are 
as pronounced as can be. All the triumphs of selective art in 
leaf-coloration have not yet equaled what Nature shows us 
every autumn in the forest. W. W. Baier. 


Providence, Sept. 10, 1886. 


Horerorp’s Prospsare in the restoration of weak- 
ened energy and impaired vitality, is wonderfully successful. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— In organizing an evening school, the principal of the day 
school in which the evening school is held should be put in 
charge when such a plan is practicable. The assistants may 
be those employed in the day school, but such should not be 
permitted to teach more than one-half the time, alternating 
by days, or by portions of a week, or by weeks. The better 
plan is to have teachers other than those engaged in day-schoo!l 
work. Day and evening work combined is too exhausting. 
The principal only should be called upon to endure it, and the 
bare work of supervision is sufficient for him, if he exercises 
due care of the building and some police control over the 
premises. Evening-school teachers should be paid, — princi- 
pals not less than $3.00 per evening, and assistants not less 
than $2.00. A good source of assistance is among the persons 
awaiting positions in the day schools. All outsiders, profes- 
sionals, semi-professionals, and theological students should get 
places only upon passing a satisfactory examination. Of these 


the theological students are the least promising candidates. 
The hours should be from 7.00 to 9.00 p.m. A good plan is to 
have the pupils commence on their problems in arithmetic 
when they enter; turn to their reading at 8.00 o’clock, and 
write from 8.30 to 9.00. Another program would be,—writing, 
arithmetic, reading, and spelling. 


— A curious case of pursuit of knowledge under discourage- 
ment was observed recently in the vicinity of Chicago. On 
the Lilinois and Michigan canal, ten miles from Chicago, there 
is a village called the Summit, chiefly noted for the farm 
of ‘‘ Long John,”’ otherwise John Wentworth, one of the tallest, 
richest men in the State of Illinois. The school of the place 
has been, for a number of years, in charge of a competent, 
successful, and popular teacher, named J. B. Ryan. Shortly 
before the opening of the fall term, at a meeting of the school 
directors, Mr. Ryan failed of reélection, two of the three direct- 
ors voting for another man. The result of the election in 
Maine was not a greater surprise to the people of the United 
States than the defeat of Mr. Ryan was to the people of the 
Summit, so called because it is believed to be not less than 
twenty-five feet above the level of Lake Michigan, and at least 
five feet above the level of the surrounding prairie. ‘‘ What is 
the matter with Ryan?’’ was the question oft-repeated for 
several days. Physically, morally, and intellectually Mr. Ryan 
has few equals in Cook County, and assuredly none at the 
Summit. Wherein, then, lay the cause of his removal? After 
failing to get a satisfactory answer to the question above stated, 
the people of the Summit, who were all for Mr. Ryan, with 
the exception of the two school directors, changed the ques- 
tion to the more pointed one, ‘‘ What is the matter with the 
school directors?’’ After much anxious repetition of this 
conundrum, the truth leaked out, The fact, as stated by one 
of the directors, seemed to be that Mr. Ryan was not a proper 
person to teach the youth of the Summit, who are accustomed 
to breathe the odors of the canal and feast their eyes on Long 
John’s shorthorns. One of the directors knew Mr. Ryan to 
be an improper person because his daughter told him so, and 
he gave his associate-director the benefit of the information. 
It seems the young lady had called at Mr. Ryan’s boarding- 
house, and observed, during her visit, that an obscene book, 
the property of Mr. Ryan, was lying around loose in the parlor, 
wandering from the window-sill to the center-table, and from 
the center-table to the piano, and not having the decency to 
hide in the bookcase, or court the retreat of Mr. Ryan’s 
chamber. The young lady knew the book to be obscene, be- 
cause she looked all through it, examining it critically. In her 
examination she discovered things in it actually worse than 
the Greek slave in a nightgown. Hence the dismissal of Mr. 
Ryan. The book that the mischief was a copy of Gray’s 
Anatomy ! 

— The discipline of an evening school should be entirely in 
the hands of the principal. The assistants should engage in 
no wrangling or tussling with the pupils. In case of open dis- 
obedience, or continued disorder, the principal should be sum- 
moned to the room and the pupil peremptorily and perma- 
nently dismissed. So many young people will come in merely 
out of curiosity, and to experiment, that prompt and heroic 
measures are necessary to preserve order and secure peace and 
quiet for those who come in good faith. The bringing of a 
full complement of the books required is the best evidence of 
good faith on the part of the pupils. No person should be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the school unless thus provided. 
The enforcement of this rule will save a world of friction in 
the course of the season. The best evening-school principals 
do not call in the aid of police. The personal force of a good 
principal should be equal to all the policemen in the precinct. 
If a young person falls asleep during the evening he should 
not be disturbed. The act of attending is, in itself, usually a 
straw on the camel’s-back of toil, prematurely undertaken. 
The full power of the youth is taxed in his daily occupation, 
and if his work is in the open air during the day, the warmth 
of the sehool-room is an irresistible soporific. A system of 


— In this various world there are many men with hobbies, 
It is not well for a teacher to be too much wedded to a hobby. 
If the capering of the hobby only makes its rider ridiculous, 
little harm will result; but in cases where the cavorting of the 
hobby interferes with the comfort or safety of pedestrians, the 
cry of whoa should be raised promptly and imperatively. 
Fresh air is in itself a desirable article: it is possible even in 
the case of fresh air to have too much of a good thing. The 
fresh-air mania of some people can be overlooked while they 
apply it on themselves, but if the fresh-air maniac is a teacher 
there is a possibility of injury to the pupils in his charge. By 
these remarks your ‘‘ Looker-on’’ would not be understood to 
advocate the opposite. There should be reason and modera- 
tion in all things. But it is well to bear in mind that while 


a air is an inconvenience, a draft is fraught with danger. 
Poisoning by inhaling foul air is a slow process under ordinary 
circumstances, but the ill-consequences of a draft may be im- 
mediate and fatal. 


— No matter how perfect the organization of an evening 
school may be, its success is still an uncertainty. Judicious 
management every night of the term is necessary to keep up 
the interest and attendance. In this respect the evening schoo! 
is the exact antithesis of the day school. There is a pressure 
from the outside to keep the day school full, whereas every 
influence tends to draw away from the evening school. In in- 
juring the attendance record of an evening school, a wild storm 
is surpassed only by the seductions of beautiful, mild moon- 
light. Shows and political processions, meeting and music, the 
notable features of a political campaign,—wind and brass,—al! 
conspire with honest fatigue and natural and acquired lazi- 
ness to waft the young folks away from their educational du- 
ties. In an evening school-teacher there is nothing so success- 
ful as success. It is not expected that a teacher shall draw 
very much; if he holds his own during the season he is doing 
quite well. The natural course of such a school is to increase 
in numbers for seven weeks, and then fall off at about the same 
rate for an equal term. If the pupils fall off rapidly from a 
certain teacher, the other teachers should not be robbed to fill 
the gaps made by such desertion. The teacher who fails to 
hold his pupils should be allowed to depart. The trick in 
holding pupils is to interest them, to make them feel that they 
are learning. It is not well to change pupils from room to 
room for purposes of mere classification. Such pupils are no- 
tional, and their personal attachments for particular teachers 
are the strongest ties that bind them to the school. The sub- 
tile influence of superior character on the minds of young peo- 
ple is one of the chief benefits of an evening school system. 
The pupils come at the beginning of the term with the best 
intentions of being punctual and regular, and yet it requires 
all the attractions of a good organization, skillfully and sym- 
pathetically worked, to maintain an average degree of interest 


and attendance. For this reason, such cities as have perma- 
nent evening schools, employing substantially the same teach- 
ers for a series of seasons, with courses arranged so as to com- 
mence one year where the pupils left off the year before, are 
apt to have more satisfactory work done in their evening 
schools, and are on the road to put them on as efficient and 
respectable a footing as the day schools. 


VARIETIES. 


THE SCHOOL-TEACHER’S SOLILOQUY. 


To teach, or not to teach, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis better in the school to suffer 

The noise and bother of four dozen youngsters, 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by marrying, end them ? to love—to marry 

No more; and by marrying to say we end 

The heart-ache, and thousand petty troubles 

That teachers are heir to;—’ tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished; to love,—to marry ;— 

To marry! perchance to be miserable; ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that state of wedlock what troubles may come, 
When we have shuffied off our happy girlhood 

Must give us pause; there’s the respect, 

That makes teaching of so long life; 

For who would bear the anxieties of examinations, 

The scorn of Model school-teachers, the carelessness of trustees, 
The weariness of mind and body, the criticism of inspectors, 
The insolence of children, and the care 

That patient teachers with unworthy pupils take, 

When they themselves might their quietus make 

By simply marrying ? Who would all this bear ? 


— The senior Greek professor, in his lecture to the juniors 
the other day, speaking of the marriage of Venus and Vulcan, 
remarked that ‘‘the handsomest women generally marry the 
homeliest men,’’ adding, grimly, “‘ There’s encouragement for 
a good many of you.” 
— The priest told the young girls, previous to a recent large 
confirmation in St. John’s Catholic church at Concord, that 
the bishop would not lay his hands on any “ frizzed’’ or 
** banged ”’ heads. 

— A schoolmaster in the southern part of California has 
half-a-dozen switches of various sizes, and names to corres- 


evening instruction that would properly supplement the day 
school should not admit yw under fourteen years of 
but it is difficult to draw the line above the age of twelve. 
course no child attending the day peas, 5 whose circum- 


stances permit him to attend it, should 


evening schoo). 


pond. “ Bulldozer” and “ Lightning” are for the older of- 
fenders, and ‘‘ Bumblebee”’ and “‘ Tickler”’ for little sinners. 


admitted to =| — A Chicago paper speaks of the ‘“ musical professors and 


professoresses !’’— Boston Musical Record. 
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TION. 231 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not ,esponsible for opinions in Tak JOURNAL except 
the editorial columns, or over his ature. He 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
Pspondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 
“EDUCATION,” THE NEW INTERNATIONAL MAG- 
AZINE. 


The last two hours I have devoted to a reading of the first 
number of this work that comes before the public, and es- 
pecially before all who are to be reckoned as belonging to 
“the new profession,’’ with especial claims to recognition and 
support. No better reading-matter can be found in any maga- 
azine that is published in this country. Even if education 
were to be the sole topic for discussion in its columns, we see 
by this number how much that is worthy of the teacher’s at- 
tention may be looked for there, by the intensely interesting 
array of subjects that are treated by writers of the broadest 
culture and highest literary attainments. But the work is de- 
voted to science, art, philosophy, and literature, as well as to 
education; and if the writers who from time to time will con- 
tribute to its pages in all these departments, equal in ability 
those whose names grace the first number, the work will not 
be surpassed by any other review or periodical. But the large 
space that will be devoted to education will give the work its 
chief value with teachers. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has 
done all that a weekly paper could do to meet their wants; but 
its crowded columns could not afford space for the thorough 
and exhaustive discussion of many subjects that are continu- 
ally presenting themselves for consideration in the vast field 
for thought which the great work of education presents. And 
then, again, subjects that would hardly be thought worthy of 
an article of one column in length, will, under the hand of 
such masterly writers as those who have contributed to the 
pages of the first number of this work, develop into an impor- 
tance that would be belittled by the narrow space which the 
columns of a weekly, that has so many claims pressing for rec- 
ognition, within its limits could afford. 

We have in the first number seven graat articles and one 
poem: “‘Text-Books and their Uses,” by Wm. T. Harris, 
LL.D.; “Harmony in Systems of Education,’ by James 
McCosh, D.D; **‘ Educational Progress in the United States 
During the Last Fifty Years,’’ by Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D.; 
“The Renascence and its Influence on Education,” by Rev. 
R. H. Quick, A.M.; ‘‘ University Examinations for Women,’’ 
by Miss E. T. Lander; ‘‘ A Southern View of Education,” by 
Prof. Edward 8S. Joynes; ‘‘ President Hayes’s Address on Ed- 
ucation,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo. The poem is entitled ‘‘ Per- 
sephone,” and is by Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins. These occupy 
eighty-seven pages. The remaining thirteen pages are devoted 
to editorials, including ‘‘ Reasons for the New Educational 
Magazine”; ‘‘ The Mundella Educational Bill ;’ ‘“‘ The Con- 
cord School of Philosophy ”’; ‘‘ State Education a Help or Hin- 
drance’”’; with various notices of recent publications. 

I shall hardly be warranted in taking space now for extended 
notices of these articles, but desire to assure all who will read 
them that they will be willing to pronounce them unsurpassed 
in literary merit by any writings of our day. 

Boston, Sept. 18, 1880. R. L. P. 


OUTLINE OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the most eminent English poet- 
ess, was born at Hope End, near Ledbury, Herefordshire, in 
1800, and died at Florence, Italy, June 29, 1861. She was lib- 
erally educated in a range of studies quite unusual for her sex 
at that time in England. She studied the Greek and Latin 
with zeal, and had intellectual discipline of a rare order. At 
an early age she began to write for periodical publications, and 
in 1826 published her first volume, entitled “An Essay on 
Mind; with Other Poems.’’ No portion of this book is in- 
cluded in her collected edition. 

In 1833 she translated from the Greek of Alschylus, ‘ Pro- 
metheus Bound,” which she herself pronounced subsequently 
an ‘early failure.” Her next published productions were in 
1838, entitled “‘ The Seraphim, and Other Poems.” The prin- 
cipal of these poems was a lyrical drama, which, with ‘* The 
Drama of Exile,”’ showed her lyric capabilities to be of the 
highest order. In fact, we doubt whether any other writer 
ever touched a higher point in this field of literary com posi- 
tion, Her writings in this velm are characterized by great 
sublimity of thought, expressed in a pure and original style. 
She put her heart into her song, and it became a moving force, 
alive with passion, and yet full of tender and profound sym- 
pathy with humanity, always confident in the triumph of the 
Sood and the right. 

Her health having been impaired by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, she passed several years in seclusion. Her physical 
Coustitution was most fragile and delicate. Miss Mitford, who 
knew her intimately, has described her as a “slight, delicate 
figure, with a shower of dark curls, falling on each side of a 
most expressive face; large, tender eyes, richly fringed by dark 
eye-lashes, and a smile like s sunbeam.” 
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In 1846 Elizabeth Barrett married Robert Browning, a poet 
and dramatic writer of some celebrity, the author of “ Para- 
celsus’’ and several tragedies. The pair made a gifted couple, 
whose tastes and talents were congenial; and happily did they 
travel together in the ascent of the “ Hill of Fame.” They 
went to reside in Italy. In 1844 the first collected edition of 
her poems appeared in two volumes. In 1850 a new edition con- 
tained ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” one of the most beau- 
tiful of her poems. ‘Casa Guidi Windows,” a poem on some 
of the social and political aspects of Italy, was published in 
1851. It took its name from the house in which she lived in 
Florence. 

Mrs. Browning’s fame rests largely upon her longest poem, 
“ Aurora Leigh,’’ which appeared in 1856, and, to quote her 
own words, it is a poem into which her “ highest convictions 
upon life and art have entered.’’ This poem is a novel in the 
form of a poem, and a wide diversity of opinion exists in regard 
to its merits. It is probably true that it has many blemishes, 
viewed from the standpoint of the ordinary critic of harmo- 
nious poetic writing; and had she heeded her own wise lines, 
it would have saved her some aspersions in regard to it: 


“* We strain our natures at doing something great, 
Far less because it’s something t to do, 
Than haply that we so commend ourselves 
As being not small.”’ 


All agree that it is the work of genius, in which the writer 
unfolds with great beauty of expression the truth as she felt 
it. It is lofty poetry, and who that has read it has not been 
stirred by it to contemplate God as the Supreme Artist of the 
universe ? Her last volume, entitled ‘‘Poems before,Congress,”’ 
appeared in 1860. All of her writings refine, chasten, and ele- 
vate the soul of man; and she passed to her reward with the 
reputation of being the greatest poetess England had ever pro- 
duced. Moszs, Jr. 


HELP FOR MISS BRADLEY. 


We have received the following very kind and appreciative 
letter from the president of the Author’s Pub. Co., New York. 
Let many others follow his noble example: 


Tuos. W. BIcKNELL, Esq., Hd. National Jour. of Education : 
Dear Sir :—I have just read ot spirited and excellent edit- 
orial, ‘The Work of Amy W. Bradley.’’ Though I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting Miss Bradley, I have cause 
to believe that she has done all, and even more, in behalf of 
education in the “Old North State’’ than you have placed to 
her credit. Her work has been pore | noble and success- 
ful. If you think she can use any or all of our publications in 
her “ free library and reading-room,’’ I shall be glad to send 
her any or all she may wish, without charge, if you will kindly 
advise me of her address. W. B. Smiru, 
New York, Sept. 16, 1880. Prest. Author’s Pub. Co. 


TEACHERS’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 


What organizations, if any, are there among teachers for 
mutual pecuniary assistance, in case of sickness, failure of 
health sufficient to incapacitate for work, etc.? If Iam not 
mistaken, I have seen a statement in regard to some such or- 
ganization in New York city; but as a class of intelligent per- 
sons, teachers do least to help themselves and each other 
through any mutual action. I have thought it would be 
highly advantageous if some such association could be formed. 
The greatest obstacle to be overcome would be so to arrange 
the plan that it should be broad enough to extend its benefits 
to all, without regard to section, and at the same time so that 


none could claim any advantage that it was not intended to 
confer. R. L. M. 


(QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 85. Would you advise a beginner in the Anabasis to 
commit to memory the principal parts of all the verbs he 
meets? It seems a prodigious task. Is it usual for good 
teachers to require it? The verbs are so defective, so unlike 
the symmetry and regularity of the Latin, it seems impossible, 
and a great hindrance. But what do you say ? M. A. W. 

Ans. The best teachers of Greek, at the present day, make 
more account of mastering the principles that govern the for- 
mation of words and their various changes, than they do of 
committing to memory the forms and changes of particular 
words. If in parsing, questions relating to forms were limited 
to the relations which they have to these general principles,—to 
showing how they illustrate them, or how they v from 
them,—a healthful impulse would be given to the study, and 
very desirable results would be gained in the way of clearness 


and accuracy. 

No. 81. The greatest common divisor of polynomials can 
be readily found by separating the polynomial into parts, and 
finding the factors of the parts. In the example given,— 

— 1205 + 16a* — 152% + 142? — 15a + 4, 

and — 92° + 47x? — + 28, 
it can be seen at a glance that 32° will divide the first two 
terms of the smaller quantity, and that 7 will divide the last 
two terms of the same quantity. Separate the middle term, 
4722, into two parts, of which one will be divisible by 3z*, and 


the others by 7, and arrange as follows: 


15at — +- 122? 4+ 352? — 21z + 28 = 

— 32 + 4) + 7 — Sx + 4). 

The first three terms of the larger given quantity can also be 
arranged: 4x‘ (52? — 32-4 4). 1t will now readily be guessed 
that 52? — 32 + 4 is the divisor sought for. To prove it, di- 
vide the remaining terms, —15c* + 142? — 15e + 4, by this 
quantity. The quotient is —32+-1. Therefore the greatest 
common divisor is 522 — 3x + 4, 


Instead of dividing, I could have separated the quantity as 
follows: + — lin +4 

92? — 122 + 52? — 382 +4=— 

(5a? — 3x + 4) + — + 4), 

ovas as before that the greatest common divisor is 52? — 


; Mary F. Perrcr. 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 2, 1880. 
|The same reply is given in substance by “ G.”’ and W. F. B.| 


QUERIES. 


No. 86. What were the principles of the parties, “ Silver- 
Greys’’ and ‘‘ Woolly-Heads,”’ and when did they exist? D. 
No. 87. What was the first work written on American soil, 
where was it printed, and of what profession was its author ? 
No. 88 (1) What author is called the “ Poet-painter”’ ? 
(2) Who is the best story-writer for boys, and what is the 
source of his popularity ? (3) Who were the patrons of learn- 
ning in Henry VIII.’s time ? M. D. 
No. 88. Who is the author of that beautiful poem, “ The 
Watermill,’’ commencing: 
“* Listen to the watermill through the livelong day, 
How the clinking of its wheels wears the hours away. 
Languidly the autumn wind stirs the greenwood leaves; 
From the fields the reapers sing, binding up the sheaves; 
And a proverb haunts my mind as a spell that is cast,— 
The mill can never grind with the water that is past.” 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the c of W.H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig- 

| puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two eooke} 


ENIGMA: 52 LETIERS, 

= A 42, 15, 1, 45, 28, 23, 5, 7, is the oldest city in the 
world. 

My 46, 22, 37, 35, 12, was a noted Union hero, 

My 17, 37, 17, 22, 23, 45, 38, 49, 17, 52, 35, 31, is the high- 
est volcano in North America. 

My 32, 9, 32, 48, 44, 37, 16, was acity founded about 150 
years after the deluge, and was celebrated for its magnificence. 

My 13, 40, 46, 46, 33, 21, 7, 37, 16, was a member of 
Washington’s cabinet. 

My 23, 16, 28, 50, 15, 16, 38, 11, 16, 52, was the first Chris- 
tian emperor of Rome. 

My 44, 39, 51, 35, 31, 49, 38, 5, 10, 50, 20, 27, was an 
Indian chief who declared that the Americans had a leader 
that never slept. 

My 43, 29, 48, 17, 38, was a civilized country when Europe 
was in a state of barbarism. 

my te 22, 7, 28, was a general who sacked the United States 
capital. 

My 35, 12, 23, 19, 8, 7, 14, 2+, was an Indian chief that 
was shot in Canada by my 13, 37, 24, 16, 28, 22, 16, an Amer- 
ican colonel. 

My 13, 37, 24, 16, 4, 5, 30, 16, 23, 25, 18, 42, 2, 36, 7, 
was the sou of an ex-President of the American Republic. 

My 24, 47, 1, 36, 12, 10, 46, 33, 7, 35, is a town where the 
sun in summer js seen from nvou to midnight. 

My 17, 45, 34, 15, 36, 2, 41, 6, 32, 22, is a city in Guiana. 

My 32, 18, 3, 32, 18, 41, 25, is in the northern part of 
Africa. 

My 29, 5, 7, 35, 2, 26, 19, 28, 9, 42, 37, 20, 17, 24, 5, 28, 
was a sovereign of Sweden. 

My whole was dearly beloved by Washington. 

LESLIE SELLS, 


SENTENCE PUZZLE, 


My first are specimens of the genus homo, 

My second is an irregular intransitive verb in the plural, 

My third is an adverb, meaning ‘ nothing but.’ 

My fourth is an indefinite article. 

My fifth, beheaded, becomes one of the Egyptian plagues. 
Behead again, and you have a summer luxury. 

My sixth is adverbial, and modifies my second. 

My seventh is a copulative conjunction. 

My eighth is an irregular, intransitive verb of two letters, 
implying action. 

My ninth is a preposition used adverbially. 

My tenth may be either a conjunction or an adverb. 

My eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth illustrate the use of a 
subjunctive form of the verb *‘ to be.”’ 

My twelfth refers back to my first. 

My fourteenth is an indefinite article. 

My fifteenth becomes a changeling. 

My whole is an extract from a recent letter of roe’ | Ward 
Beecher’s. AcusAH M. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT, 16, 


DrcaPpITaTions. — 1. Brighton, right on. 2. Baking, a 
king. 3. Manage, an age. 4. Storage, to rage. 
CHARADE.—Copernicus, 
En1emA.—For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, *‘ It might have been.” 
— Answers complete to ‘ Ecli ” of Sept. 9 are received 
from Anna Bancroft, Hudson, Mass. 


Prizz.—A copy of Longfellow’s Poems is offered for the 
best puzzle sent us for use in this department during the pres- 
ent month. In considering the relative merits of the puzzles 
offered, especial reference will be given to adaptability to an 
educational journal. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The centennial anniversary of the capture of Major Andre 
was appropriately celebrated at Tarrytown, N. Y., the 23d 
inst. A statue of Patriotism was unveiled on the spot where 
the capture was effected. 

— The town of Bristol, R. L, on the 24th inst. celebrated 
the two hundredth anniversary of its settlement by a great 
military and civic parade. 

— More than three-fourths of the male adults of the Ute 
band of Indians have signed the Government treaty. 

— Mr. Leigh Smith, exploring in the Arctic regions the 
past summer, reached Franz Joseph’s Land in August last, 
and explored the west coast to 80° 30’ north latitude and 40° 
east longitude, and could see land forty miles beyond. 

— The postage collected by the Government on second-class 
mail matter (newspapers and periodicals) for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 last, amounted to $1,226,452.68, an increase 
of $122.267.91 over the preceding year. 

— It is expected that a reduction of about $12,000,000 will 
be made in the public debt during the present month. 

— France.—M. Constans, Minister of the Interior, has de- 
cided to leave the tribunal of conflicts to meet, as usual, in 
November. Its judgment whether the Jesuit dispersions are 
the act of the executive and beyond the cognizance of ordinary 
judges, and amenable only to the Council of State, is looked 
for on the 25th of November. Meanwhile, M. Constans be- 
gins by breaking up the orders like the Passionist fathers, 
which are not recognised by the Vatican. 

— Turkey. — The Government was officially informed on 
Thursday of the presentation of the ultimatum of the great 
powers to Riza Pasha. No reply has yet been made by the 
Porte. Turkey has informed the Prince of Montenegro that 
an advance on Dulcigno will be construed as a declaration 
of war by the Porte. The prince has therefore taken measures 
to secure the protection of the allied fleet in landing troops for 
the approaching struggle. Montenegro has asked for further 
delay in order to complete her armaments. 


Tux Teachers’ Institutes of Massachusetts, the pres 
ent autumn, are attended by numbers of people beside 
the teachers. The room in which the lessons are given 
is always crowded with the parents and older school- 
children of the village. It is delightful to see the eager 
enthusiasm of people who are here receiving their first 
information of rational methods of instruction. We 
have observed the same interest among the more intel- 


BA joutside their own body. 
Maes |to superior teaching comes from inferior teachers ; and 
ja great deal of the wrong-headedness of parents and 


ligent classes of every community East, West and 
South, in listening to lessons given by experts in supe- 
rior methods to teachers. This natural, common-sense 
way of putting things to school-children, and of waking 
—=|up the faculty of observation, reflection, and independ- 
ent investigation, comes to sensible people with all the 
force of a revelation from a superior region of thought 
and experience. This fact is full of meaning to all 
teachers. They may be assured that there is no in- 
veterate prejudice, anywhere, against improved meth- 
ods of instruction and greater results from school work 
The most serious opposition 


committees can be traced back to the interested or 
honest opposition of a portion of the teaching-class to 
any change. Every wide-awake teacher can be assured 
that he has only to teach anything in the school-room 
better, in order to secure the favor both of children and 
_|parents. And the way to teach well is not to run about 
the district, asking permission to do something new, 
but to teach and govern a school in such a bright, lov- 
ing, and effective way that the farmers and their wives 
will be compelled, by the importunities of the children, 


"10|t0 “harness up” and visit the school; and the minister, 


the doctor, the lawyer and the “distinguished stranger ” 
boarding at the village tavern, will find time to come 
in and see what the new schoolmaster is about. Teach- 
ers, do your topmost best, all the time, and you can 
trust your scholars, their parents, and the influential 
people of the most illiterate community to carry you 
through. 


Tue Art Normal School of Massachusetts, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Smith, has just been removed 
to the spacious Deacon mansion on Washington street, 
and opened, last week, with a large number of pupils 
and increased opportunities of usefulness. ‘The primary 
object of this school is to train teachers of drawing for 
the State, it being in the statutes of Massachusetts that 
industrial drawing shall be taught in all its schools. 
Any qualified person can be admitted to this Normal 
Art School for a four years’, or a limited course of study, 
with free tuition, and an outlay for books and instru- 
ments not exceeding twenty dollars a year. It is ex- 
pected that the graduates will find employment in the 
public schools, but no graduate is expected to remain 
idle because such opportunity of employment is not 
offered. While the public schools have largely drawn 
upon these graduates for special teaching, a portion of 
them are employed in private schools, and others pass 
directly to good positions as designers and skilled work- 
men. Within the past year three superior graduates 
have been sent to as many States, to superintend in- 
struction in industrial drawing in schools and univer- 
sities under State control. The home results from the 
instruction in drawing in the schools of Massachusetts, 
wherever the law has been obeyed in the spirit of its 
intention, as in the larger cities and towns, are already 
attracting attention. The work in design done by these 
pupils is always creditable, and often beautiful. The 
improvement in public taste is marked. The largest 
furniture dealers in Boston tell us that the almost in- 
variable practice of parents, in buying furniture, is to 
bring their children who have received this instruction 
and be guided by their superior judgment in selection. 
The highest prize yet given in Great Britain for orna- 
mental tiles has just been taken by the Lowe Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chelsea, Mass. The proprietors 
say that their work is largely done by graduates of the 
public schools, and their patrons, in large degree, are 
found among the families of these graduates. Our 
workshops in Massachusetts are being constantly en- 
riched in this way, and large numbers of young people 
are gaining a livelihood in the various departments of 
industrial art. It would seem that the time had come 
to withdraw the charge of “ornamental,” so persist- 


education, The thorough development of the present 
system of instruction will place Massachusetts at the 
head of the skilled labor of America, and compel the 
country to come to her for instruction and advice in 
building up a practicable system of training in the in- 
dustrial arts. It has been charged that the system 
adopted in the schools of Massachusetts is unartistic; but 
a recent expert, of the highest reputation, sent by the 
French Government to observe the art instruction of 
the United States, after inspecting the work of these 
schools, declared that no modern city has now more 
abundant materials for eminence in artistic development 


than Boston. 


THe gist of the conflict on education which has just 
precipitated a change in the French cabinet in favor of a 
more stringent policy against the Catholic school inter- 
est, is not hard to be found by anybody who is willing 
to look at the heart of the matter. Cleared of all dis- 
tracting issues, it signifies that the French people, 
though Catholic in religion, by a growing majority, 
are determined to assume control of the public educa- 
tion of the country at all hazards, and administer it 
themselves, through the agency of their reformed re- 
publican government. ‘They are coming to understand 
what it means to place the citadel of social and civic 
life, — the great school system of a country, —in the 
hands of a class of men who, the abler and more devoted 
they are, are compelled, by the logic of their whole ideal 
of life, to hold the dictum of an ‘infallible church’ as the 
supreme obligation of their professional activity. They 
know by the experience of centuries just what that ed- 
ucation does, especially for the womanhood of a people, 
and what style of government invariably comes from the 
educational system of the Jesuits and other religious 
orders. As they intend to perpetuate the French Re- 
public, they propose to administer the national system 
of education on republican principles, both as to its ad- 
ministration and methods of instruction and discipline. 
The frantic outcry of the religious orders and their 
American advocates, is simply the traditional protest 
of every great privileged class against the abatement of 
its privilege. Such a class always did and always will 
assail the people as tyrants, and try to fill the whole 
upper realm of society with indignation and pity over 
their abasement. The one chronic grievance of ultra- 
montane Catholicism in France, as everywhere, is the 
growing determination of the people of every great civ- 
ilized nation to hold in their own hands the key of 
national character, —the system of public education. 
It may be that the precise methods by which the 
French Republic is working to this end are impolitic 
and harsh. They certainly are different from our 
American system, which, so far, feels itself strong 
enough to permit anybody to teach any kind of school 
not positively immoral, at his own expense, without wor- 
riment, while administering its own unsectarian public 
school in a spirit of justice to all. But we must remem- 
ber that France is yet along way from our type of republi- 
canism, and that good things must be accomplished by 
such a government, not according to philosophical ideals 
or by imitation of other governments, but in the most 
practical way, in accordance with the genius, history and 
present condition of the people. And, certainly, the 
states-men who now are responsible to the people of 
France for the enfranchisement of public education, can 
hardly be expected to follow the advice of American 
journalists and educational theorists,—advice which, if 
adopted, would virtually give to the Papacy the advan- 
tage at every point, and put the people once more into the 
hands of the priesthood. Theory or no theory, there is 
no law, of God or humanity, that would command a pro- 
gressive government to risk the actual freedom of 
people, out of respect to an abstract philosophical ideal 
of individual rights. 


In this country we seem to learn our rights quicker 


ently urged against this feature of our common-school 


than our duties.— Horace Mann. 
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THE CLASS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


One of the many attractions at the Hampton (Va.) 
Normal School for colored teachers is Gen. Armstrong’s 
«glass in philosophy.” It consists of a score or two of 
the superior students, who meet the General at stated 
times for an exercise in mental and moral science. 
But a few minutes of observation show that their for- 


cible teacher has assigned a lesson from the text-book 
as a point of departure for a course of mental tonics, 
for the general waking-up and training of the minds of 
the pupil-teachers before him. Chalk in hand before 
the blackboard, his questions are rained upon the 
class, till the sleepiest member is in a state of ex- 
pectancy. Then a proposition, capable of various an- 
swers and provocative of thought, is written upon the 
board, and a brisk, free discussion is inorder. You see, 
at once, the purpose of the sagacious teacher: to correct 
the showy, superficial, touch-and-go style of dealing 
with subjects which is the besetting sin of youth of 
more than one color, suddenly lifted into a superior 
sphere and excited by contact with letters. In that 
presence no mercy is shown to conceit, bigotry, or pomp- 
ous ignorance; while the faintest show of genuine sincer- 
ity, love of truth, and a habit of mental sobriety and per- 
sistant thinking is welcomed and nursed into vigorous 
life. Asan entertainment, the class in philosophy is a de- 
cided advance on the average drama, and it is impossi- 
ble to estimate the result, to these young people, of 
being marched up, at regular intervals, to face a bat- 
tery more terrible to undisciplined minds than rifled 
cannon to raw militia. 


One can see that General Armstrong has adopted, in 
a peculiar way, for a special purpose, the famous senior 
class exercise in philosophy of President Hopkins at 
Williams College, Massachusetts. Perhaps no one fea- 
ture of American University life has told more power- 
fully on the manhood of numbers of distinguished men 
than this. To be brought in contact with the great 
president, one of the few really great and original 
American teachers, in such a free discussion of the facts 
of mental life and the foundations of moral obligations 
was, in itself, a liberal education. Many a student, 
who had trotted along at the respectable college gait 
through the regular curriculum, never getting beyond a 
respectable routine recitation, still a baby in his depend- 
ence on text-books and professors, was, in this senior 
class in philosophy, brought face to face with the whole 
upper realm of human thought, emotion, and duty, and 
compelled to give a reason for the faith that was in him 
concerning the most vital interests of this life and the 
momentous interests of a life to come. One of the 
most evident results of this remarkable course of phil- 
osophical training is seen in the eminent teachers and 
educators among the graduates of Williams: Arm- 
strong, Dickinson, Griffin, White, Garfield, Bascom,— 
4 great and varied company, bearing testimony to the 
method of their honored old master of the senior class 
in philosophy. 

A considerable observation among the collegiate, aca- 
demical, and free secondary schools of our country has 
convinced us that the class in philosophy is too often the 
Weakest point in their order of study. In many of our 
high schools an absurd notion of ultra-secular education 
has virtually banished all freedom of thought in the 
Vital topic of moral science. In others, an aggressive 
and narrow discipline of physical science in the master’s 
chair reduces the supreme science of the soul to a 
feeble attachment to physiology. ‘ Biology,” in more 
than one school of this sort, means simply a dark closet 
Where the spiritual nature of man is shut off from the 
Pupil in the name of science. In other schools of large 
Pretention the philosophical text-book is only a secta- 
nan tract labeled “The science of morals.” And quite 
‘o often this radical and vitalizing of all studies in our 
Secondary schools is put into the hands of some over- 
Worked lady-teacher who, without enthusiasm or com- 


prehension of her task, summons a sleepy class, through 
a term or two of a four year’s course, to memorizing a 
treatise on mental and moral science so dull that the 
very reading it begets the question, Is man, after all, a 
spiritual being ? 

Now the soul of the secondary education is this very 
awakening of the mental powers and their uplifting to 
the contemplation of our human nature and its rela- 
tions to the higher realm of spiritual existence. At 
best our primary, and even grammar-school work, is a 
constant draft on the unquestioning faith of the child,— 
faith in the school-book, or in the teacher who stands in 
the place of the book as an oral instructor. For, say 
what we will about the development of the scientific or 
philosophical habit in children, the habit itself is rarely 
formed before the high-school age. Starr King read 
Plato at thirteen, as the average school-girl reads nov- 
els. But the average pupil under the age of fifteen 
will have been well schooled if he has learned to use 
his senses, to gather in a considerable store of facts, 
and to exercise his mind in the ordinary range of child- 
like thought and feeling in the only world whose exist- 
ence he realizes, in a powerful way. The attempt to 
set him up as a judge, an expert, an important umpire 
in the great radical problems of thought, and life, is 
both folly and cruelty ; resulting in the production of 
a little bigot tied to one idea, or, what is worse, to a 
second-rate pedagogue who has enslaved him in the 
name of science and freedom. But with proper instruc- 
tion and training, the youth in the last years of his ele- 
mentary, and through the whole of his secondary course, 
should be a member of the class in philosophy. 


Here is one of the precious opportunities of that gen- 
uine oral instruction which is the living contact of a 
living man or woman with every member of the class ; 
not touching the youth at arms’ length with a mere fin- 
ger-point in extracting a formal recitation of something 
learned by rote, but a vigorous embrace, even the wrest- 
ling of souls aroused by the majesty of truth and nerved 
to their uttermost in its pursuits. Instead of mental 
and moral science being thrust off into one term of a tedi- 
ous four years’ course, there should be a stated exercise, 
in every school of this sort, from the first day, on the 
study of man and the art of living in this world. The 
simplest text-book, if not misleading, will answer as 
the point of departure. But the lesson itself should be 
the most vigorous exercise of the school, — a long roll 
beaten for the awakening of slumberous souls. The 
wisest, broadest, and noblest teacher in the building,— 
perhaps a special teacher selected for superior aptitude,— 
should have controll of the class. In this way it would 
be practicable to introduce the high-school pupil, in a 
four years’ course, to some valuable knowledge of him- 
self, the gradation of his powers, the relations of phys- 
ical and spiritual things, and the great common founda- 
tions of moral and religious obligations. And, in addi- 
tion to this, he would carry away the memory of a 
hundred hours when he was held up to real thought on 
the highest themes. Such a stated exercise would give 
a new meaning to every study, explain the significance 
of school discipline, and change the whole course of 
secondary instruction from a dry routine of plodding 
through text-books or a frivolous career of social tri- 
fling to a genuine university for the noblest uses of life. 
The country is full of graduates of secondary, academ- 
ical and collegiate schools who have never thus been 
awakened by a call to stringent, independent thought 
on high subjects, or even introduced to themselves in 
any decisive way. They become the victims of any 
pretentious and despotic leader in science, politics, or 
religion, and are harnessed early in life to a “train” 
from which they rarely break away. The most thor- 
ough study of physical science is no substitute for this ; 
rather the invitation to the class in philosophy, whose 
aim and outcome is to plant the foot of the youth on 
the threshold of that true manhood and womanhood 


DRIFT. 


— A leading journal in Boston is delivered of the following 
profound sentiment: 

‘Journals devoted to education, and many speakers who 
appear at teachers’ meetings, speak of a science of education, 
and an attempt is made to introduce that outlandish term 
*‘ pedagogy,’ or ‘ pedagogics.’ But this is futile. There is no 
science of education, and most of the schools have to do very 
little educating, their main function being the far humbler 
work of imparting instruction. As long as the children and 


young people are moderately well instructed, those who 
for the work should not complale.” 


This seems to imply that, while every industry, art, and pro- 
fession in Boston is now coming upon a scientific basis, the 
business of school-teaching, in which $1,500,000 is annually 
expended, with an invested capital of several millions in build- 
iugs, libraries, and museums, is the only industry which is to 
be left to meander on according to “the sweet will’? of the 
teacher who sneers at a science of education, and holds “ ped- 


agogy”’ a villainous and “‘ outlandish’? word. We opine that 
the solid men and women of Boston differ, and that the vast 
majority of Boston teachers are a way ahead ‘of such an 
‘ancient and honorable’”’ theory of their art. 


— The Catholic Review of Sept. 11 comes to us a veritable, 
double-shotted gatling gun, drawn up in front of the public 
school-house. It publishes, in full, that most absurd of all re- 
cent literary deliverances, — the tirade of Mr. Richard Grant 
White against American schools and school-children; endors- 
ing it with such choice epithets as “ that hollow sham,” “ god- 
less schools,’’ etc. We are informed that “in the heart of the 
average American there is only genuine reverence for one 
quality,—smartuess.”’ It prints a “ five-minute sermon,” en- 
dorsing in full the most complete ultra montane theory of the 
authority of the church in such matters as education, marriage, 
etc. It informs President Hayes that our public education is 
‘‘dangerous in the extreme, both to the individual and to the 
country.’’ It prints the recent protest of the Pope against the 
Belgium Government, declaring that national education “ ex- 
poses to grave perils the eternal salvation of the young,’’ and so 
on. All this may be perfectly consistent with good American citi- 
zenship and fidelity to American institutions; but, somehow, 
it seems to stir in our memory some of the echoes of that 
kind of ominous talk in the press and in Congress that ulti- 
mated in the shooting-days of ’62. It must be a peculiar sense 
of religious, wsthetic, or moral obligation that impels a cer- 


tain class of religious journalists and literary celebrities to 
thus sow the seeds of hatred, jealousy, and rebellion against 
the best government this world has seen, among citizens who 
owe to that government the very liberty abused y this perpet- 
ual defamation of its most sacred principles and its most vital 
department,—the people’s common school. 


— The friends of an improved academical education would be 
charmed at the sight of the spacious and imposing school- 
building lately reared by the Cushing Academy in the little 
town of Ashburnham, Mass. We know not where to look for 
a more admirable specimen of superior school architecture. 
This Academy, happily, is so liberally endowed that it can 
afford to offer the ordinary high-school education freely to the 
children of the town, while inviting students from abroad on 
reasonable terms. It would be a step forward if this class of 
schools, especially in our manufacturing districts, would offer 


which is the crown of culture and the highest product 
of our human life. 


superior opportunities for the industrial training of which we 
hear so much and see so little. In this way, the Cushing 


Academy, so favorably situated amid a cluster of the manu- 
facturing hives of northern Massachusetts, — exert a com- 
manding influence in the development of skilled labor, with 
no neglect of the ordinary curriculum of academic instruction. 


— The new magazine, EDUCATION, appears in attractive 
form, with articles of superior merit from such writers as Har- 
ris, McCosh, Quick, Sears, Joynes, etc. If untiring energy 
and enthusiasm in the editor and publisher will induce the 


teaching-fraternity to support a good, educational magazine in 
the Unhed States, this venture will not fail of deserved success, 


CLUB WITH “EDUCATION.” 


Subscribers clubbing JouRNAL oF EpvucaTION with our 
new bimonthly magazine, EpucaTion, will receive both for 
$5.50. Our new portrait of Dr. Sears will be added for $6.50. 
We have space for only two testimonials to EpucATION: 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., Sept. 24, 1880. 
T. W. BICKNELL, Conductor, ete:—Allow me to congrat- 
ulate you upon the appearance of the first number of Epuca- 
TION. Its make-up compares favorably with the best reviews. 
Its articles are strong and vigorous, timely and readable, of 
the highest scholarship, and the greatest utility. 


WILLIAM A. Mowry, 
President American Inst. of Instruction. 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., Sept. 24, 1880. 

Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Dear Sir:—I have examined the 
first number of EpucaTIoNn with pleasure. The articles seem 
to me to be thoughtful and instructive, without being heavy. 
Many readers must be attracted by it, and all who read it will 
certainly be profited. The engraving of Dr. Sears is excellent, 
and there must be hundreds of his old pupils who will be de- 
lighted to obtain it. I wish you, most heartily, success in your 
new enterprise. Very truly yours, 


ALVAH Hovey. 
President Baptist Theol. Seminary, Newton, Mass, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GREEK MyTHoLoGy SysTEMATIZED. ByS. A. Scull. Phil- 
Coates. 12mo, cloth extra, illustrated. 
ce, $1.00. 


This book shows extensive research and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the stories and traditions of Greece. The attempt 
to render the study of Grecian mythology definite and practical 
is one that can hardly be realized, for all those old myths and 
legends are but fancies of their ancient authors. It is possible 
for an editor to cull such of these traditions as will enable him 
to classify them according to a plan of his own, but that does 
not prove that there really is any system in the mythology of 
Greece. Mr. Scull uses his materials ingeniously, and makes 
his classification from the following sources: (1) Hesiod’s 
Genealogy of the Gods, as given in Theogony ; (2) Homer’s 
Orders of Deities, as arranged by Gladstone in Juventus Mundi ; 
(3) Genealogical Tables of the Mythic Age of Greece, as found 
in Grote’s History of Greece. In order that genealogical rela- 
tions may be easily perceived and remembered, mythological 
characters are arranged in simple tabular groups. The illus- 
trations are happily selected. For school use the matter will 
be found useful and instructive, but cannot be regarded as 
actual systemized knowledge. 


Writzt Your Own Srories. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 


A capital idea is represented in this little book, which con- 
tains thirty full-page pictures, which occupy the left-hand 
pages, while the opposite or right-hand pages are blank, with 
ruled lines for writing. Each of these pictures is suggestive of 
a story, and children of lively imagination can amuse them- 
selves by writing it out upon the page facing it. The publish- 
ers offer three prizes, aggregating fifty dollars in cash, to the 
three children under fourteen who shall write the best com- 
plete set of stories before July 1, 1881. The idea is one which 
would work admirably in our primary schools, and would tend 
to develop whatever talent for composition a child may have. 


Tue Iron Gate, and Other Poems. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This new and elegant volume of Dr. Holmes’s poems takes 
the title from its first poem, which, our readers will remember, 
was read by the author at the breakfast given in honor of his 
seventieth birthday by the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Most, if not all, the pieces contained in the volume have been 
printed in periodicals, and have been admired by the lovers of 
American poetry. ‘“‘ My Aviary” is an exquisitely beautiful 
poem, full of delicate humor and sarcasm. The closing poem, 
“ The Silent Melody,’’ is one that could be produced only by a 
master of the art of poesy ; tender and sweet in conception, simple 
and graceful in execution, and full of rich and ripe experiences. 
Dr. Holmes has never appeared in better mood than in these 
pieces, and they place him, in the autumn of his life, in the 
same high position he held in earlier years, among the first of 
American poets. The publishers have given the public the 
volume in tasteful print and binding. Every lover of litera- 
ture in the land will want this volume. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM CHARLES DICKENS. By Fred 
Barnard. New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 


This series of character sketches include Alfred Jingle, Mrs. 
Gamp, Bill Sykes, Sydney Carton, Little Dorrit, and Pickwick, 
and are fac similes of original drawings. They are most clev- 
erly executed, and will be richly enjoyed by all lovers of the 
great author. They are furnished in a neat folio. 


Epocus oF ANCIENT History. Edited Rev. G. W, Cox, 
M.A., and C.Sankey,M.A. Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 
By A. M. Curteis, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This volume contains an excellent condensed history of the 
empire at all the different periods of its existence. It is writ- 
ten in a simple, direct, narrative style, well adapted to the use 
of students, and contains all that the average reader would 
care to know, and, in fact, about all that is really known of 
the subject. Good maps are introduced to illustrate the his- 
tory, and show the extent and condition of the empire at dif- 
ferent periods. It has a complete index, and a valuable chro- 
nological table, making this one of the best of this well-known 
and popular series of useful books. 


ScHOoL AND InpDUSTRIAL Hy@izene. By D. F. Lincoln, M.D., 
chairman De ent of Health, Social Science Association. 
Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 50 cents. 


This is the twelfth volame of American Health Primers, 
edited by W. W. Keen, M.D., and published by Mr. Blakiston. 
This entire series have been books of great practical value, not 
only to medical men, but to the general public, who need to 
know the important facts about preventive medicine, and the 
latest reliable applications of medical and hygienic science. 
The present volume has special value to the educational world, 
treating, as it does, of school and industrial hygiene. Dr. 
Lincoln is recognized authority on the topics discussed, among 
which are food, sleep, bodily growth, exercise, amount of 
study, emotional and mental strain, and of the dangers arising 
from it, care of eyes, proper ventilation and heating of school- 
rooms, proper desks and seats, site, drainage of public and 
private schools and colleges. Part second treats of the inju- 


rious effects of inhaling dusty and poisonous substances, in- 
juries from atmospheric changes, from over-use of certain or- 
gans, and from accidents, Eminently sensible suggestions made 
are in regard to hours of labor, and the devotion of life in va- 
rious occupations. It is a book that should be read by every- 
body who is interested in sanitary matters. 


THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. Zurope. With numerous 
illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents per 
number. Numbers XXILI. and IV. Sold only by sub- 
scription. 


This great work contains descriptions and admirable illus- 
trations of Europe that will interest and instruct every student 
of geography and history. It is by Elissée Réclus, and edited 
by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., F.S.S8., etc. The author pre- 
sents systematically and exhaustively all the phenomena prop- 
erly coming within the province of the geographer. The pic- 
torial and cartographic il/ustrations abound in profusion, and 
are of the highest style of art, and bring to the reader vivid 
conceptions of the scenery and localities made famous by the 
great historical events in the various countries of Europe. 
Maps, plans, and diagrams, illustrative of physical and political 
geography, inserted in the text, are of great value. The num- 
bers at hand treat of Bavaria, Thuringia, and the Harz, the 
plains of the Elbe, Weser, Oder, Vistula, and the adjacent 
portions of Germany. To the teacher and student this work 
is of the highest value, and to the general reader a work full 
of interest and instruction. 


WHAT TO DO FiRsT IN ACCIDENTS OR POISONING. By Chas. 
W. Dulles, M.D. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 


This little manual is full of useful information which should 
be known by all. It states what should be done to remove 
obstructions to respiration in cases of drowning, hanging, 
choking, and suffocation with noxious gases; how foreign 
bodies in the nose or ear should be removed; how to proceed 
in cases of fits, or seizures of various kinds; how to treat freez- 
ing, burns and scalds, sunstroke, sprains, dislocations, and 
wounds of all kinds; hemorrhage of nose, lungs, stomach, and 
internal; and gives directions how to act in emergencies of 
railroad or machinery accidents; the best methods of trans- 
porting injured persons; and concludes with a chapter on the 
treatment of persons poisoned. It is a valuable little book, 
and should be widely sold. 


Uta THULE. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This beautifully-published little volume contains eighteen 
short poems and sonnets; many of them have appeared in 
magazines, but our readers will welcome them in this perma- 
nent and attractive dress. The grace of diction, the felicity of 
simile, the artistic perfection of form, and the homely lessons 
which appeal to every heart, are here as in Mr. Longfellow’s 
earlier works, only with advancing years the regrets for the 
past seem touched with a gentler melancholy, — a more serene 
resignation, and the hopes for the future clothed with a more 
heavenly radiance: 


** And now the moon is shining o’er the scene, 
And the broad sheet of snow is written o’er 
With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 
As once the winding-sheet of Saladin 
With chapters of the Koran; but, ah! more 
Mysterious and triumphant signs are these.’’ 


The lines are from the sonnet on the burial of the poet 
R. H. Dana, and express much of the spirit which pervades 
the volume, though of course there are many subjects treated 
here which are not of a sad character; still the “‘ feeling of 
sadness and longing which is not akin to pain’ predominates. 
The last poem, ‘‘ The Poet and his Songs,” ends with these 
lines: 


“For voices pursue him by day, 
And haunt him by night, 

And he listens, and needs must obey. 
When the angel says, ‘ Write!’”’ 


Waite Wines. A Yachting Romance. By William Black. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12 mo, pp. 362. Price, $1.50. 


This entertaining novel is re-printed from Harper’s Maga- 
zine in a very attractive duodecimo volume, with illustrations. 
Mr. Black has never equaled this book in his descriptions of 
scenery. The Scottish coast and stormy islands are presented 
with a freshness of spirit that amply rewards the reader for 
a certain lack of plot in the story, which has already been 
widely read and heartily approved by the reading public, and 
the present volume furnishes it in excellent form for the library. 
The illustrations, by Mr. Small, are generally striking and ap- 
propriate to the text. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
New York: Macmillan & Co, Price, $1.50. 


The passages selected to make up this valuable, scholarly 
volume are arranged under the heads of Literature, Politics 
and Society, and Philosophy and Religion. Our space is so 
limited that we can only call attention to the high character of 
these selections, taken from the writings of this eminent 
scholar, and advise every thoughtful reader to enjoy their 
quality by securing the volume for deliberate, careful reading. 
No mere notice would do justice to a book full of masterly 


thought, as is this volume. 


CONGRESSIONAL District Vote MAp OF THE UNITED 
States. By Fred. B. Perkins. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. Price 50 cents, in neat cloth case. 

An outline map of the United States, 24 x 48 inches in size, 
showing the State frontiers, the boundaries of the congres- 
sional districts, their sizes and shapes, and the official number 
of each. Their votes in the election of 1878, for members of 
Congress, are indicated within the boundaries of each district, 
by a system of colored bars, one inch long for each 25,000 votes: 
red for Republicans, blue for Democrats, and white for the 
various third parties. Marginal tables confirm these records, 
by giving the precise number of votes of each party in each 
district during the election of 1878. This ingenious map shows 
the political complexion of the Union at a glance, just as a 
fine picture illustrates a subject more thoroughly than pages of 
description and figures can. 


Tue SKIN IN HEALTH AND Disease. By L. Duncan Bulk- 
ley, M.D. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 50 cents. 


This is the thirteenth of the series of the ‘‘ American Health 
Primers,” edited by W. W. Keen, M.D., fellow of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia. This manual is of great prac- 
tical value, both to the medical profession and to the people 
generally. It gives the anatomy and physiology of the skin; 
the care to be taken of it in health; its diseases, and the diet and 
hygiene to be observed in diseases of the skin. The cuts and 
explanations combine to make this work one of general useful- 
ness. It should be in the hands of every parent. 


SELECTIONS FOR READING. With an Introduction upon Elo- 
cution. Prepared for use in Schools and Academies. B 
Henry W. Jameson, A.B., author of Rhetorical Method. 
St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co. Introductory price, 80 cents. 


classes of an advanced grade. Part I. treats of elocution, the 
vocal organs, sounds and their formation, pronunciation, 
breathing exercises, kinds of utterance, quality of voice, force, 
pitch-movement, accompaniments of the various qualities of 
voice, and the whisper and half-whisper as aids to articulation, 
emphasis, pauses, stress, inflection, modulation, transition, 
hints to the reader on the use of the vocal organs, examples 
for practice; and some admirable directions in regard to the 
preparation of the reading-lessons. The theory of elocution 
is treated in a concise and eminently sensible manner. Part 
II. contains selections for reading from a wide range of authors, 
that are specially adapted to cultivate a natural style of read- 
ing, such as should be taught in an ordinary school course. 
Training, suited to a special professional elocutionist, is in our 
judgment out of place in the public schools. In this respect 
the selections of Mr. Jameson are to be commended, as they 
avoid mere declamation and tend to develop a natural conver- 
sational style of expression. A convenient index of selections 
and authors is given. 


Tue StrupEent’s HANDBOOK OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
LirERATURE. By Rev. O. L. Jenkins, A.M. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This book includes selections from the writings of the most 
distinguished authors, and is really an elementary history of 
the English language and literature, and is especially intended 
for schools, academies, and colleges. The period which it em- 
braces dates back as early as the time when the Saxons under 
Hengist and Horsa landed in Britain, and reaches to our own 
day through the following stages: the Anglo-Saxon period, 
549—1065; the Semi-Saxon Period, 1065 — 1250; the Old Eng- 
lish Period, 1250—1350 ; the Middle English Period, 1350— 
1580; and the Modern Period, from 1580 to our time. Each 
of these periods is a point of departure in the history of Eng- 
lish literature, and each constitutes in itself a well-defined 
epoch in the growth of the language. In the fifth, or last pe- 
riod, falls the Literary History of America. This is divided 
into three parts: the Colonial Era, the Revolutionary Period, 
and the Present Century. A valuable chronological tables re- 
lating to British and American literature, and a classification 
of languages, general and European, is embraced in the book. 
The entire work shows the labor and skill of a man of excel- 
lent literary taste and high culture. 


Tae THOUSAND IsLANDS OF THE RIVER St. LAWRENCE. 
With descriptions of their Scenery as given by Travelers 
from Different Countries, at various periods since their First 
Exploration, and Historical Notices of Events with which 
Mig dee, associated. Edited by Franklin Hough. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Davis Bardeen & Co. Price, $1.25. 


The above statement conveys to our readers the design of 
this volume. We find it full of information, and exceedingly 
interesting in regard to the route of the St. Lawrence River, 
which has great variety and beauty of scenery. 


— The American Calendar, the invention of Garrett Bergen, 
of New York, is the most complete and ingenious monthly 
almanac we have seen. It is a memorandum calendar, con- 
taining, in addition to the usual days, dates, etc., the sun’s 
rising and setting; phases of the moon; church, fast, and 
legal holidays, ete. It contains, also, sufficient space under 
each date for useful memoranda. The information given is 
worth its price, 24 cents. Address the Almanac Calendar Co., 


29 Fulton street, New York. 


This book is arranged in two parts, and is designed for | 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 
THE PLANETS — OCTOBER, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 


ercury invisible. 
us se . . . m, ‘ 
Mars invisible. 


Jupiter in meridian 10d. 11h. 83m. 
Jupiter in meridian 20d. 10h. 49m. 
Jupiter in meridian 30d. 10h. 6m. 
Saturn in meridian . ° ° - 10d. Oh, 24m. morning. 
Saturn in meridian F ° ° 20d. 11h. 38m. evening. 


Saturn in meridian . 80d. 10h. 56m. 


ranus rises . . 
in meridian + 20d. Oh. 50m. 


NEAR APPROACH OF MOON TO PLANETS AND STARS, AND 


OTHER PHENOMENA, OCT., 1880. 


October 1, Moon 6° south of Uranus. 
“ 2, Venus 2° in Libra. 
‘© 2, Moon 10° south of Regulus. 
begins 4h, 26m. morning. 
«4, Mars 5° north of Moon. 
“4, Moon very close to Spica. 
“ 5, Venus 4° north of Moon. 
“ Jupiter brightest. 
"1, Moon 5° north of Antares. 
“ 7, Jupiter 180° from Sun (opposition). 
‘8, Moon Perigee and lowest. 
“ 9, Moon 5° north of “ Milkmaid’s Dipper.” 
“ 10, Venus in descending node. 
“11, Mars 23° in Virgo. 
“ 12, Day’s length 11h. 14m. 
“* 18, Decrease in day’s length, 4h. 6m. 
“ 17, Jupiter 7° south of Moon. 
* 18, Saturn 8° south of Moon. 
‘ 18, Saturn brightest. 
* 18, Saturn 180° from Sun (opposition). 
19, Neptune 5° south of Moon. 
‘ 20, Jupiter 12° in Pisces. 
‘* 20, Moon 3° south of Pleiades. 
22, Moon highest. 
‘* 23, Moon Apogee. 
‘© 25, Mars in conjunction with Sun. 
‘ 29, Uranus 6° north of Moon. 
“ 31, Twilight ends 6h. 3im. evening. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
OCTOBER 20, 1880, h. m. 


a Andromedae ee) inmeridian . 10 2 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . - ©O 17 morning. 
Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian. 
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7” Tauri (Alcyone, Light of Pleiades) in merid. 
7 27 evening. 


1 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises ‘ 
a Aurige (Capella) rises . 4 
Orionis (Rigel) rises. . . 9 30 “ 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises 9 22 


a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises ll 43 - 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises 
a Leonis (Regulus) rises. 1 18 morning. 
a Virginis (Spica) rises ° € @ 
Bootis (Arcturus) sets . 7 27 evening. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) sets . 
a Lyre (Vega) sets . ° ° ° 1 54 morning 
a Cygni (Deneb) sets 5 13 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets . . 0 53 94 


MOONS OF JUPITER, 
The following are the most interesting phenomena, trans- 
piring at seasonable hours, and which may be observed with 
any ordinary telescope or good field-glass: 


Sat. L, Ee. Dis. ld. 8h. 32m. evening, 
» Oc. Re. 1d. 10h. 53m. 
L, Tr. Eg. 2d. 8h. 9m 
7d. 11h. 4m. % 
I, Oc. Dis. 8d. 10h. 24m. 
“ IL, Ee. Re. 9d. 8h. 39m 
I, Tr. Eg. 9d. 9h.51m “ 
= L, Ee. Re. 10d. Th. 6m. - 
0: IL, Oc. Dis. 16d. Th. 56m. . 
“ IL, Ee. Re. 16d. 11h. 4m. 
IL, Tr. Eg. 16d. 11h. 35m. 
Ee. Re. 17d. 9h. 2m. 
TIL, Oc. Dis. 23d. 8h. 49m. 
IL, Oc. Dis, 28d. 10h. 8m. ye 
Ke. 23d. 11h. 6m. 

IL, Oc. Dis. 24d. 8h. 18m. 

L, Ee. Re. 24d. 10h. 57m. 
Tr. Eg., 26d. Th. 45m. 
L, Oc. Dis. 31d. 10h. 3m. 


EXPLANATION. — Oc., occultation, or passing behind the } Tr., 


Sppearance, and to the pearance 

is at opposition on the 7th inst., at which time his shadow will be projected 
direc y behind him. Hence, until the 7th, the disappearances only will 
be visible, the satellite passing from an eclipse to an occultation without 
wing seen; and after the 7th, only the s will be visible, the 


occul: eclé; without being seen. 
from an tation to an ipse will'be in. 


Dis., disa d 
tere beginning; Zg., or en Satellites I. 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, STARS, 
AND CLUSTERS, AT 9.00 P. M., OCT. 15, 1880. 
Looking Southward. — Near the meridian, and near the 
Southern horizon, is the first magnitude star, Fomalhaut, 
marking the eye of the Southern Fish; and 30° north, or fur- 
ther up, is the A, which marks the northern limit of the con- 


+ 20d. 2h. 30m, morning. 


"| teaching is not to include everything that it is possible to know 


stellation Aquarius, N. early overhead are the two second-mag- 
nitude stars, a and § Pegasii, which form the western side of 
the “‘ Great Square of Pegasus’’; they are 13° apart. East of 
the meridian the Whale occupies nearly all of the space south 
of the earth’s path, north of which lies Aries and the Northern 
Fish. A diagonal passed through the ‘‘ Great Square”’ to the 
northeast passes near the principal stars of Andromeda, close by. 

West of the meridian, Sagittarius, the Archer, and Milk- 
maid’s Dipper are setting, while the Eagle, Dolphin, Cross, 
and Harp are about midway between the meridian and horizon. 

Looking Northward.—Cephus is directly above Polaris, Cas- 
siopeia to tife right, and Draco and the Little Bear to the left; 
while the Great Bear and Dipper are directly below the Pole 
Star and close to the horizon. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., Sept., 1880. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN PARIS. 
SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS. 


TRANSLATED BY FRANCES 8, BULLARD. 


The method recommended to intelligent teachers is that 
which proceeds from the known to the unknown, from the 
simple to the complex, and from what is easy to what is more 
difficult. The teacher, having given direct and interesting 
questions, profits by the replies of the pupils to further ques- 
tioning, and leads them to discover where to develop the prin- 
ciple which he endeavors to teach. To guide their efforts 
and deepen the impressions upon their minds, he presents ob- 
jects. He places before them the things which he talks about, 
or the representation of those things. Thus they are led from 
the general to the particular, from principle to result, and 
from rule to application. This process gives life and variety to 
the classes, while the alternate questioning of the master and 
answers of the pupils, gives to the former an idea of their 
judgment. In our school-system the different branches aid 
each other. The reading-lesson gives means for studying 
spelling; oral and written exercises prepare for composition; 
clear dictations for exercises in writing. 

The correcting of tasks and recitations of lessons should 
take place during the class-hours which contain those lessons. 
For example: Every class of grammar has, (1) The clear pre- 
sentation again of the principle which has been explained by 
the teachers in the class before; (2) The correction of the ex- 
ercises given in that class; (3) The explanation of the following 
lesson; (4) Questions by which the teacher is assured that the 
explanation is understood; (5) Appointing of tasks. Exer- 
cises are corrected by the aid of the blackboard. It is neces- 
sary that the teacher correct mistakes in the presence of the 
class, make note of them, point out errors in principle, ete. 
The best written exercises are used as models. 


The teacher should remember that the object of primary 


of the different subjects which he teaches, but-to understand 
well in each one of them what is necessary to know. Among 
the eight or ten thousand children that the infant-school fur- 
nishes in Paris yearly, how many are crammed with element- 
ary instruction ? Perhaps one-fifth. Again, among these are 
those who know only the mechanism of the reading and arith- 
metic. That which ought, above all, to be found in the pri- 
mary school,—the waking-up of mind and conscience, and 
brightening of ideas, — is rarely to be seen. For several years 
the public has greatly favored an institution called the 
‘‘ kindergarten,’ conducted by Froebel’s method. It is, in 
reality, one of Froebel’s laws, that to the infant class should 
be given the use of a yard, planted with trees, and divided into 
garden-plats, which would serve for their observation lessons 
upon nature and her productions. The fresh scenery, free 
air, in the midst of flowers, forms for the imagination a pleas- 
ant picture. 

One might ask if the days when the fog, rain, cold, or hot 
sun, which might prevent the lesson, are not numerous in the 
country, and if it is really possible to interest the troops of 
children, from two to six years, grouped around the flower- 
beds. To justify the idea, it is sufficient that the system fur- 
nishes to the children the means of recognizing at recess the 
colors, forms, etc., upon which their minds were exercised in 
mala pleasing feature of the institution is the method of 
teaching, — no books, no lesson; nothing which constrains. 
The material which serves for the exercise is presented in the 


from the boxes in proportion as the class is able to use them 
in a play, thus establishing a current of gay and affectionate 
confidence between teacher and pupil. Froebel desired that 
the faculties of the child, tenderly cultivated, should expand 
like the plant in the heat of the summer sun. 


inner life, not yet awakened in him; he is interested in the 


ire to observe and know. The|‘‘ What did he say ?”’ 
gue sige word? Not a word? Why not, Patrick?” ‘“‘ Because he 


him, draw him, please him. His power of attention is ex- 
hausted quickly, but returns quickly. Again! again! is the 
expression which he repeats incessantly to those who relate to 
him a story. He has treasures of blind confidence and of 
artless defiance. He can be led to follow the thread of a dem- 
onstration, of a reasoning, of an idea. When stopped, he 
questions, and from question to question, he penetrates the 
why and wherefore of things. 

To his desire to observe, the child adds the inner need of ac- 
tivity. It is not enough that he sees the objects: he must 
touch them, handle them, take them. In case of need, he 
will break in pieces the object which interests him, to get at 
the secret. Sometimes the child destroys just to put together 
again, and his constructions are at times marvellous in grace 
and rectitude. Itis natural and artistic geometry. He has, 
above all, a fertility of invention without equal. He makes, 
destroys, makes again. He isacreator. The last trait which 
characterizes him, is, that he does not like to think himself 
lost in the number about him. He has an idea of personality. 
He wishes to have his place to himself, his occupation to him- 
self, to be master of himself. A grand opportunity for one to 
draw out the idea of moral responsibility, and the first idea of 
good and evil. Such is evidently the depth of psychological 
observations which have inspired in Froebel the principles of 
his method. 

Place the child before a common table, with a proper seat 
and space which should seem to him like a home. Excite his 
interest at first by the promise of an interesting play. Show 
successively the wonders of the gifts. Teach him,—after calling 
his attention to worsted, colored balls, and solid geometrical 
objects,—to distinguish the color, the form, the material, the 
different parts of the body,—to train the habit of observation; 
that is to say, to discern the shapes, appearances, the resem- 
blances, the differences, and relations of things. Then place 
the objects in his hands, and teach him to make with the 
worsted balls, comparisons of colors agreeable to the eye, also 
to build in forms of crosses, pyramids, ete., with the squares 
and cubes, Then plait in different ways, strips of col- 
ored paper, as a weaver would weave his cloth, or with 
crayon try to reproduce or create designs, representing all the 
geometrical figures, to add little by little to the habit of obser- 
vation that of invention. At last, when his hands are full and 
his mind occupied, when his need of activity is satisfied, profit 
by this mark of attention to give him an idea of the character 
and uses, by appropriate questions ; to connect them with 
some simple, general, ground-thought, drawn from the inci- 
dents of the lesson. 

Such is, in a few words, the method of Froebel, in its natural 
progression and mental development. It is clear that the re- 
sults of a teaching thus conducted cannot be otherwise than 
excellent. By this method the teacher seizes upon the child’s 
ideas, brightens them up, corrects them, disciplines them, and 
at last leads them to understand him. Without other than an 
observation wisely directed, and applied with a succession of 
attractive exercises, the first elements of knowledge aid the 
conscience in an idea of moral sense. 


VARIETIES. 


KEATS, 

Upon thy tomb ’tis graven, “‘ Here lies one 
Whose name is writ in water.’”’ Could there be 
A flight of Fancy fitlier feigned for thee, 

A fairer motto for her favorite son ? 

For, as the wave, thy varying numbers run,— 
Now crested proud in tidal majesty, 

Now tranquil as the twilight reverie 

Of some dim lake the white moon looks upon, 

While teems the world with silence. Even there, 
In each Protean rainbow-tint that stains 

The breathing canvas of the atmosphere, 

We read an exhalation of thy strains: 
Thus, on the scroll of Nature, everywhere, 
Thy name, a deathless syllable, remains. 
— John B. Tabb, in Harper’s Magazine for October. 


— Professor in psychology: ‘‘ What is the first power devel- 
oped by man?” Senior (somewhat mixed): ‘ Well—I—well 
I suppose the power to creep.”’ Senior sits down, amid wild 
applause. 

— Education does not consist in mastering languages, but 
is found in that moral training which extends beyond the 
school-room to the playground and the street, and which 
teaches that a meaner thing can be done than to fail in recita- 
tion.— Chadbourne. 

— “What we want now,’’ commenced a confused and timid 


form of agift. This pleasing name prepares the child to re-| , .,,or at a meeting of a debating society, “‘is—is—not—not 
ceive it with delight. The six gifts are taken successively) | i what we don’t want as that which we most require.” 


His hearers agreed with him. 
— It is much more difficult for a man to make a circumstance 


than it is for a circumstance to make a man. 


— Did you find Mr. Spriggins, Patrick?’ ‘I did, surr.’’ 
‘*Niver a worrud, surr.” “Not a 


d you found him.” 
ld about him. All his senses are on the} was out, surr.” ‘“‘ Out ? I thought you sai 
ang ogy which he can see and reach, attract'“‘I did, surr; I found him out,” 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE. 


THE OPENING. 

Monday morning, Sept. 6, crowds of eager, happy children 
were seen in all parts of our monumental city, wending their 
way to the schools. Their vacation over the young faces had 
a shade of deeper thought in them, as though the prospective 
fact of lessons to be conned had made these same coming 
events cast a shadow in their path. But youth, like the yield- 
ing sapling, bends to its trials, and with as ready rebound up- 
lifts its head again when the burden is removed. 

That our schools are popular is undeniable. Their rapid in- 
crease in their half-century growth, and the wider outlook now 
before them, attest this. In Baltimore, as elsewhere, thé work- 
ing of the public-school system is at present giving rise to dis- 
cussion, and in some respects is the subject of censure. The 
tendency is said to be toward inflation; nor is the statement 
entirely without basis in fact. So far have we progressed be- 
yond the ruder requirements of an earlier period, — a know!l- 
edge of the three R’s,—that now there is serious apprehension 
expressed that the children are being dangerously taxed dur- 
ing the formative period of their physical and mental life. 
The argument is obtaining acceptation generally that cram- 
ming is not education; and philanthropic educators, as well as 
other friends of education, are looking deeply into the subject, 
and weighing carefully the issues involved in the growing de- 
mands upon the time, the memory, and the physical forces of 
those whose guardians they are. 

The teachers, ambitious though they may have been in de- 
veloping the youth intrusted to their care, are not solely re- 
sponsible for the vast difference between the study schedule 
of to-day and that of ten or twenty years ago. Fathers and 
mothers have grown ambitious, too. Cultured in the same 
schools as many have been, they themselves have shared in 
the pressure, and in part have originated the burdens which, 
it is claimed, are out of all proportion to the strength of those 
on whom they fall. Parents have grown exacting as well as 
teachers, and the excellence of other years would not at all 


satisfy their own enlarged ideas. 
REWARDS, TOO, 

especially in our high schools, have had a strong, controlling 
influence in this direction. Medals, carrying with them other 
honors and distinctions, have been stimulating in an inordi- 
nate degree. These, added to the strain the studies themselves 
impose, have reached a point that demands a step backward 
rather than forward. Nor does it appear that the high-pres- 
sure system is confined to America, or any few of her princi- 
pal cities. Germany has the subject under consideration. 
Study-periods after school-hours have been denounced by lead- 
ing physicians, who have even gone so far as to assert that 
overwork, in and out of the school-room, is a growing cause 
of insanity. 

The subject has not, in Baltimore, reached so formidable a 
conclusion, but there has been an admission that a reduction 
of studies has become a necessity. In the high schools the 
number of studies has been diminished one-fourth, and a re- 
curring period for preparation assigned each class daily, in the 
presence of a teacher. The latter arrangement has been made 
that the pupils may be given any proper explanation or as- 
sistance, and be partially relieved of home-work. The evil of 
over-pressure can hardly be said to exist in the primary schools, 
as the children have little to do out of school, and have occa- 
sional recess-recreation during each session. Butin the gram- 
mar, and later on in the high schools, the strain of memory for 
five or six hours, to be followed by work at home in preparing 
the next day’s recitations, leaves recreation out of the question. 


This, of course, does not affect the indolent or pleasure-lov- 
ing pupil, who at no time hesitates to run the risk of a low 
average or of incurring demerits, if to have a good time offer 
only this alternative. But the earnest, ambitious, aye, and con- 
scientious pupil cannot shirk duty, and so labors for the desired 
end with no thought of strength till it is gone, and study and 
the opportunity of training in the schools have to be relin- 
quished altogether. Worthless, idle students are not to be 
considered, of course; but if the burden laid upon the ambi- 
tious and painstaking scholar be too heavy, then it should be 
lightened, and legislation looking to that end cannot be too 
early inaugurated. 

THE OPINIONS 


recently expressed by President Hayes. and Richard Grant 
White, entirely opposite in character, show the wide-spread 
interest felt just now in the education of the masses. The 
first-named gentleman believes in a liberal education for the 
whole people; while Mr. White urges that common-school ed- 
ucation has gone far beyond its limits, and is resulting disas- 
trously, possibly in equalizing the great unwashed multitude 
with the favored few. These and similar arguments prove 
that the question of over-education, either as to quantity or 
kind, cannot have a too wide or broad an awakening, and it be- 
hooves thoughtful men and women having the youthful mind 
in sacred trust to heed admonitions so frequently expressed. 

In an address before the Baltimore Teachers’ Association, 


at its September meeting, Prof. A. S. Kerr, principal of the 
Western High School, urged that education should be gradual, 
both teachers and scholars requiring length of time for proper 
development, and in strong terms repudiated the idea that a 
child, when being taught one thing, should be taught every- 
thing. If, then, in multitude of counsel there is wisdom, re- 
trenchment im the mental and physical outlay of the children 
and youth in our schools is the one thing now to be regarded 
of paramount importance. 8S. S. R. 
Baltimore, Md., Sept., 1880. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


ILLINOIS, 


There is no use denying that discipline in the Chicago schools 
is more difficult since the rule prohibiting corporal punishment 
was passed. It is not the use of corporal punishment that is 
required, but the right of the teachers to inflict it if they 
choose. For years whipping was permitted but not practiced, 
and the task of maintaining order was comparatively easy; but 
last winter a new man in the schools exercised the right in a 
manner that called out criticism, and the Board, with hasty 
action, rushed through a rule forbidding the use of the rod, 
thus hampering all the teachers of the city on account of the 
indiscretion of one. The sentiment, ‘‘ You da’s’n’t touch 
prevails too generally at present among the more unruly chil- 
dren, and the difficulty of preserving order is correspondingly 
increased. This state of things gives the bad children the long 
arm of the lever, whereas the advantage could be given to the 
teacher by the liberty to whip, even if it was never exercised. 
Three evil results are cropping out: (1) A harsh form of cor- 
poral punishment; for, rule or no rule, when a child pointedly 
disobeys,—as, for example, to change his seat,—the teacher must 
use force if she would retain her position and authority; and 
the force used in such an encounter is always ruder than what 
would be called into play in a deliberate chastisement, (2) 
The number suspended from school will be largely increased, 
and the ranks of vice and idleness according recruited; and (3) 
The amount of time and effort taken from instruction and 
given to discipline will be a ruinous item in the school 
economy. It is a moderate estimate that only seventy-five per 
cent. of the instruction will be imparted that might be given 
if the teacher had not her hands tied in the matter of discipline. 
This loss to the children will not be immediately apparent, but 
the injury being insidious and not easily calculable, will be all 
the more grievous. This loss, too, partakes of the nature of 
a rank injustice, for, on account of the watchfulness that the 
teacher is obliged to bestow on the disorderly few, the indus- 
trious and obedient many are robbed of their due share of her 
time and labor. However, in the schools whose discipline has 


been steady for years, and whose principals did not follow the 
advice of the late superintendent by returning to the use of 
the rod, no serious drawbacks have yet been experienced; al- 
though it is true that new teachers are more tried than ever 
before, and the disposition of little imps to dance tight-rope on 
their teachers’ nerves has been considerably developed. 


The University commences this term under the most favor- 
able auspices. The senior class numbers fifty, and the num- 
ber of new students is unusually large. Upon appearing in 
the assembly hall, at the opening of the session, Prof. Selim 
H. Peabody, the new regent, was greeted with a round of ap- 
plause.- 

R. Sutton, superintendent of schools of the city of La Har- 
per, makes an interesting report to the mayor of that place. 
The report shows a school-year of eight months, an enrollment 
of 259, an average attendance of 180, and an average tuition of 
$11.09 on number in attendance and $7.45 on enrollment. 

Arrangements for the State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 28- 
30, are completed by the committee, consisting of P. R. Walker, 
Rochelle; C. I. Parker, Chicago; and S. E. Harwood, Carbon- 
dale. Among the notables to be present and participate are 
Superintendent Parker of Quincy-renown, and Superintendent 
Peaslee of Cincinnati, and Supt. A. R. Sabin of Lake Forest. 

INDIANA. 

The following were the exercises at the recent institute of 
the St. Joseph County teachers: “‘ Civil Government in Gen- 
eral,’’ Samuel Resser; ‘‘ Practical Hygiene,’ Eli F. Brown, of 
Indianapolis; ‘‘The Recitation,’””’ Wm. E. Lucas, of Cornell 
University; ‘‘ Phonic Analysis,’ A. E. Rowell; “‘ The Printing 
Press as an Educator,’’ Prest. Geo. P. Brown, of the Normal 
School; ‘‘ Biographical Studies,’’ Scott T. Hershey. In addi- 


tion to the subjects stated, the gentlemen mentioned above 
ve talks and explanations upon other topics pertaining to 
work of the schools. 


WISCONSIN. 
In the institution for the blind the industry of broom-mak- 


ing is to be dropped and that of carpet-weaving substituted. 
Pieces of work tn this line, done by persons ly blind, are 


exhibited, which would be creditable to weavers with perfect 
eye sight. 

State-Supt. Whitford has issued a circular calling the atten- 
tion of district boards to the compulsory-education law, requir- 
ing parents and guardians in charge of children from seven to 


fifteen years of age to send them to school at least twelve 
weeks during the school-year. The penalty for the violation of 


this law is not less than five or more than ten dollars for the 
first offence, and not less than ten or more than twenty for 
each subsequent offence. 


MICHIGAN. 


The following are a few of the engagements as principal or 
superintendent: J.C. Salisbury, Fowlerville; J. R. Lang, Flush- 
ing; C. T. Beatty, East Saginaw High School. The assistants 
in the last-mentioned institution are Miss Emma Benton, Miss 
Alice Van Hoosen, Miss Fanny Fernald, Miss Hattie Collier, 
Miss Myra Jones, Miss Helena Goecker, J. L. Pickets, and 
8. K. White. 

Prof. M. MacVicar has accepted a call, from the Potsdam 
(N. Y.) Training School to the principalship of the Michigan 
State Normal School, his incumbency to take place about No- 
vember 1. 

It sounds enterprising to hear from Deadwood, in the Black 
Hills, Dakota, that ‘‘ The directors of the district have en- 
gaged the room under the Congregational church, for the in- 
termediate department of the public school. With the new 
patent seats ordered, the schools will have capacity of 240 
seats,’’ a public school “‘ second to none in the West,’’ is all 
that a local paper anticipates to see in operation there provided 
certain easy conditions are fulfilled. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Much indignation is expressed by a California newspaper at 
the act of a teacher on the Pacific coast, who refused to permit 
his pupils to witness the landing of President Hayes in the 
vicinity of his school-house, By the application of some of the 
parents, and the order of the school directors, however, the 
uncivil fellow was compelled to allow the children to gratify 
their respectful curiosity while he remained sulking in his 


schoolhouse. Surely the recent utterances of President Hayes 
on the subject of public education should entitle him to cour- 
teous treatment by teachers of every shade of political belief. 


Chicago, Sept, 22, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Bangor Theological Seminary has elected Rev. Lewis 
F. Stearns professor of Theology and Pastoral Duties. Mr. 
Stearns has studied in Germany, and was a professor in a 
Michigan college. 

— H. H. Tucker has an interesting and satisfactory high 
school at Harmony. 

— Hon. W. J. Corthell, of Gorham Normal School, wil make 
himself felt, as he always does. He speaks before the Horti- 
cultural Society in Biddeford, Thursday, Sept. 30, and then in 
the same place before the teachers’ meeting on Saturday, (ct. 2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Rev. Samuel L. Gerould, of Goffstown, has just completed 
the General Catalog and a brief history of Kimball Union 
Academy at Plainfield, Meriden P.O. There is also an inter- 
esting biografical sketch of Hon. Daniel Kimball, its founder, 
by Rev. Henry A. Hazen, A.M. This is one of the most com- 
plete and well-arranged academic general catalogs that ever 
appeared in this country. This famous New-England Acad- 
emy was incorporated June 16, 1813. The academy building 
was dedicated January 9, 1815, and the work of instruction 
commenct on the following day, with Otis Hutchins, A.M., 
a graduate of Dartmouth, as its first principal. The number 
of pupils in attendance was, on the first day, only seven. The 
result of the sixty-five years of successful work ar summarized 
by Mr. Gerould, as follows: 


Whole number of male graduates, 1,282; female, 353; number 
of male non-graduates reported, 511; female, 453; total, 2,599. 
Of total, there ar graduates unreported, 66; number of males 
deceased, 553; females, 155; graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 583 ; from all other colleges, 252 ; from professional 

ools, 461. 


Occupations.—Clergymen 333, foreign missionaries 26, phy- 
sicians 211, lawyers 313, editors 36, teachers 431, farmers 112, 
general business 328. Of these, there ar college presidents 7, 
professors in colleges or professional schools 34, members of 
Congress 4, judges of higher courts 3. 


There hav been only seven principals connected with its 
management during its history: Otis Hutchins, 1815—1819 ; 
John L. Parkhurst, A.B., 1819—1822; Israel Newell, A.M., 
1822—1835; Cyrus Smith Richards, A.M., LL.D., 1835—1871; 
Rev. John E. Goodrich, A.M., 1871—1872; Rev. Lewis A. 
Austin, A.M., 1872—1875 ; and George J. Cummings, A.M., 
1875 to the present time. A noble band of assistant teachers, 
many of them eminent in the profession, gave their talents 
and labors to this institution. The memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Kimball wil long be perpetuated by the founding and 
fostering of this Academy. Mrs. Kimball outlived her hus- 
band thirty years, and continued to watch over the school with 
a lively and motherly interest to the day of her deth in 1847. 
To the graduates and students of Kimball Union Academy, 
this work of Gerould is of special interest and value, and we 
sincerely trust he wil find renumeration for his patient and 
painstaking labors in their gratitude and sympathy, in part, 
and more practically by the purchase of this excellent catalog, 
which is furnisht at the low price of $1.50 in paper covers, and 
$2.00 in cloth binding. It is an octavo of 325 pages. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Bicknell Family Association, of which Thomas W. 
Bicknell, editor of To# JOURNAL, is president, held their first 
gathering at East Weymouth last week. There were addreses 
by the president, Quincy Bicknell of Hingham, the historian 
of the Association, aud the formal oration of Hon. George C. 
Bicknell, M. C., of Indiana. Mrs, A. H. (Bicknell) Ames of 
Columbia, read a poem. The gathering was large and most 
encouraging to those who desire to keep trace of the family. 
Representatives from various parts of Massachusetts, near and 
remote, and from other States, came back to the old home of 
him to whom they trace their common descent, and who was 
one of the early pioneers in this New-England wildernes,— 
Zachary Bicknell, who came to Weymouth in 1635. 

— Mr. R. L. Perkins, the well-known teacher of the classics, 
gave an instructiv lecture on the study of “‘ The Greek of the 
New Testament,’’ last week, before the Evangelical Bible Union 
in Boston. 

-- The State Institutes ar very succesful this autumn. The 
one held last week at Enfield had 100 in attendance. 

— The Woman’s Educational Union has removed from 4 
Park street to 157 Tremont street, Boston. 

— The next meeting of the Hampden County School Com- 
mittes’ Association wil be held at Springfield, on Friday, Oct. 
1, at the vestry of Trinity Church, on East Bridge street, com- 
mencing at 10.00 o’clock, a.m. The topics for discussion ar: 


1. “The District System;’’ discussion to be opened by J. 
W. Dickinson, Secretary of Board of Education, and H. C. 
Strong, of Palmer. 

2. “ Text-books;’’ George A. Walton, Agent of the Board 
of Education, and Prof. B. Gill, of Wilbraham. 

3. “ How to Prolong the Continuance of Pupils in School;’’ 
Superieeeneer J. F. Clark of Chicopee, and E. S. Kirtland 
of Holyoke. 

4, The Detention of Pupils after School;’’ A. E. Gibbs of 
the Westfield High School, and Rev. A. R. Nichols of West 


Springfield. 

5, “The Relations and Duties of School Committes to the 
Schools; to the Teachers, and to the People;’’ A. P. Stone of 
Springfield, and Rev. W. H. Eaton of Westfield. 


— Chauncy-Hall School is a peculiarly Boston institution 
which has grown with the city’s growth and has kept fully 
abreast with the times. Ninety new scholars hav entered the 
upper department this year, and the number of teachers has 
been largely augmented. 

— The Gannett Institute opened Sept. 29, and wil ad an- 
other year to its thorough work for young ladies. 

— The venerable John G. Palfrey, of Boston, now in his 
eighty-fifth year, is busily engaged on the fifth and concluding 
volume of his History of New England. 

—E. Hunt, superintendent of schools at Newton, recom- 
mends that scholars in the primary grades of that city be re- 
quired to attend but one session each day, and the matter has 
been referred to a special committe of the school board for 
a report upon its adoption by the school committe. 

— There wil be a meeting of the school officers of Plymouth 
county at the Normal School building, Bridgewater, on Satur- 
day, Oct. 2, at 10.80 a.m. The following ar the subjects to be 
considered : 


First, To hear and act upon the report of the committe on 
Course of Study, appoin at a meeting of school officers in 
Bridgewater, May 8, 1880. 

Second, To hear and act upon the report of the committe 
appointed at the same meeting to consider ‘‘ What shal be 
done with our truants ?”’ 

Third, To discus the question whether a better supervision 
of the schools in the county is needed or desirable. 

Fourth, Is it desirable to establish in the county a school to 
fit pupils for college ? 

th, Is it desirable to strive for a greater uniformity of 
text-books ? 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— B. W. Putnam, of Boston, has been engaged to superin- 
tend the drawing in the schools of Providence for the next 
thre months. He is to giv lessons to the teachers thre times a 
week and direct their work in the schools. It is a matter for 
rejoicing that Providence has taken up the subject and plact 
herself in line with the other leading cities of the country in 
this first step toward the solving, practically, the question of 
industrial education in the public schools. 

— Miss Ruth B. Franklin, daughter of Hon. R. S. Franklin, 
president of the City Council, fully sustained her excellent 
seholarship in the Rogers High School, at Newport. She was 


at the hed of her clas in the grammar school, and received the P 


highest medal in scholarship at graduation in a large clas com- 
posed of both sexes. Her rank entitled her to the medal for 
Greek scholarship, but she was deprived of it by the conditions 
of the bequest, which says that it must be given to a boy. 
Miss F, is only fifteen years of age, and inherits character 
4nd scholarship, with promise of a brilliant career as a student. 

— Mrs. Eliza R. Tiffany made a bequest of $100 to the new 
public library at Barrington, a generous act worthy of imitation. 

Mowry Anp Gorr’s ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL — 
This well-known institution has commenct the new year under 
the most flattering cirenmstances. The number of pupils 
(230) is larger than for several years past, One new teacher 
‘ud one weekly lecturer hay been added to the corps of in- 
structors. The course of the English High School has been 
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broadened, especially by making practical surveying extend 
through the entire senior year. The present graduating clas 
is larger than any in the past history of the school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Mrs. Julia A. Willard, of the Woolsey School, New Haven, 
Conn., has returned from a trip to Europe. 


— Arrangements have been made by Secretary Northrop 
and Commissioner Stockwell for a joint teachers’ institute, to 
be held at Westerly, R. I., on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of October, 
at which teachers from both States wil be welcomed. Mr. 
Northrop continues his valuable labors in behalf of rural im- 
provements. This work is only incidental to his work as sec- 
retary of the Board of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Canapa.—The semi-annual meeting of the Toronto Teach- 
ers’ Association was held Sept. 17 and 18, and was presided 
over by the president, J. Hughes. Papers were read by G. K. 
Powell, on Percentage, and by Dr. Playter on School Hygiene, 
pointing out how essential it was to health to have good ventila- 
tion in houses and schools, plenty of out-door exercise, pure 
water, and good, plain food; and it was essential that pupils 
should be taught to “‘ wash and be clean.”” In reply to ques- 
tions, the doctor considered filtered water was good to drink, 
but it was dangerous to drink ice-water if any one was over- 
heated; it would be better to ‘‘ sip” ice-water than drink it at 
a draught. Bathing daily was strengthing, but ‘‘ soaking ”’ in 
the water was weakening. He considered that with a quart of 
water any one could enjoy a bath. 

Rev. Prof. Calderwood, of ay gave an evening lec- 
ture on the subject of ‘‘The Mind in Relation to the Brain.” 
He showed the power of mind and brain on the system, forci- 
bly pointing out the effect of the disturbance of the nervous 
— as affecting the body. Various phases in the human 
character were referred to, and the lecture throughout was 
interesting and instructive. 

iss Lewis introduced the subject of vocal music, i!lustrat- 
ing the necessity of training the voice. Several numbers were 
given and heartily joined in by those present. 

Mr. R. Lewis, the elocutionist, briefly addressed the meet- 
ing, giving several examples of the importance of the cultiva- 
tion of the voice. 

Mr. F. F. Manly read a paper on ‘‘ How to Teach Euclid,” 
showing how easy it was to instruct young pupils in the prob- 
lems of Euclid. His idea was that the instruction should be 
made interesting and amusing, allowing the pupils to under- 
stand what they were going to do before going into the sub- 
ject. The study should be gradual, and let the pupils get a 
clear idea in their head of definitions. 


District oF CoLumBIA.—The Bureau of Education has 
issued an important circular, setting forth the merits of vaca- 
tion colonies for sickly school-children of the poorer classes. 
It contains an account of their establishment in Switzerland 
and Germany. The first step toward the establishment of va- 
cation colonies for this class of pupils was made by Pastor 
Bion, at Ziirich. He collected the necessary means in July, 
1876, to send 34 boys and 30 girls, in charge of five male and 
several female teachers, and in the following year 39 boys 
55 girls, in charge of five male and eight female teachers, and 
for 14 days, into the country in the vicinity of Trogen. Re- 
ports as to the success of these colonies led the sanitary coun- 
cilor, Dr. Varrentrapp, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, to visit 
them. The impression which the colonies made on him in- 
duced him to imitate them at home; and so, in the year 1878, 
a committee was organized for this purpose at Frankfort. Of 
the 173 boys who applied to be admitted, the committee, aided 
by two physicians, selected the 97 who appeared to be the 
weakest. They were divided into eight groups, each of which 
was placed in charge of ateacher. The children left the city 
July 2, and returned July 25. The total expense for each 
child was $13.18. The children were all greatly improved in 
health on their return. In 1879, 85 boys and 48 girls were sent 
into the country, where they remained twenty-five days. The 
expenses amounted to $13.40 for every child. 

he city of Dresden also organized a committee last year for 
this purpose. Five thousand four hundred marks were col- 
lected, and 36 boys and 30 girls were sent into the country. 
The results were excellent. At Stuttgart, vacation colonies 
were organized by a committee under Dr. Albert Sigl. In 
1879, 55 children were sent into the country from July 18 to 
Aug. 11, The amount of money collected for this purpose was 
3,720 marks. From the city of Vienna, in 1879, 20 boys were 
sent to a country place at Weissenbach. This year (1880) the 
city of Berlin joined the movement. The local committee has 
for president the minister of state, Dr. Fall. 


ForEIGN.—In the Educational Department of the Social Sci- 
ence Congress which is to be held at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
from Oct. 6 to 13, two special questions for discussion will 
be: ‘The dangers of educational overwork,” and ‘‘ How far the 
teaching of higher subjects in elementary schools should form 
art of a system of national education.” 

The Society for the diffusion of Jewish Knowledge among 
the Jews of Russia supplied, last year, various schools, libra- 
ries, societies, rabbis, and writers with Jewish literature. 
Twenty-five schools were supplied at an expense of 3,180 
rubles, and poor students were aided to the extent of 7,776 
rubles. The society has 349 members. Baron Sunzberg is 


resident of it. 
“ A Presbyterian theological seminary has been established 


in Tokio, Japgn. 

Miss Teabel Thora Lublin has just successfully passed the 
Oxford local examination, held at the University of London, 
Eng. She is the first hey mo rl, entirely educated on the 

ergarten system, who passed. 

bishop the p of Lineoln, Eng., with princely 
munificence, has purchased the extensive range of buildings 
formerly used as the county hospital, and presented them to 
the schole cancellarii of Lincoln, received seven years ago, 


under Chancellor Benson, now bishop of Truro, and carri 


on so successfully by his successor, Chancellor Leeke. This, 
in addition to former gifts, will represent a donation of £7,700. 
The new bishop’s hostel comprises rooms for thirty-two stu- 
dents, together with a chapel, a refectory, a library, as well as 
rooms for the vice-chancellor and tutors. The building, which 
stands on the summit of a hill, overlooking the wide field of 
Nottinghamshire, is to be opened on the Ist of October, when 
the bishop of Truro will preach in the cathedral. 


INDIANA.— Purdue University opens the year with an in- 
creased attendance, and will matriculate students this 
term. E. E. White, LL.D., is the able and scholarly president 
of this growing institution. 


MICHIGAN.—A majority of the teachers at Port Huron get 
salaries of 83 cents aday. The Commercial of that city says 
that they spend years pre ng themselves for teachers, and 
get barely enough to board themselves, and it adds, not unrea- 
sonably: ‘If the necessities of this city really demand such 
disgraceful salaries, we advise the School Board to turn the 
High School into an establishment for the teaching of young 
ladies the dressmaking business, as there is not a dressmaker 
in Michigan who understands her business but can make from 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day and board, the whole year round.” 

It costs the city of Battle Creek $10,500 a year to employ its 
corps of twenty-five teachers. The Battle Creek school library 
contains 3,690 volumes; the total circulation for the year was 
28,966 volumes, 

Olivet College is to have a new hall of natural science, and 
the trustees are busy pushing forward the preliminary work. 

Prof. M. MacVicar, principal of the State Normal and Train- 
School at Potsdam, N. Y., has been chosen to and accepted 
the principalship of the Michigan State Normal School, and 
will enter upon the work Nov. 1. 

Kalamazoo College has been extensively repaired, and it is 
expected that the attendance for 1880-81 will be about double 
that of two years ago. 

The school board of Kalamazoo have decided to erect two 
new school-buildings, one for the high school and one fora 
ward school, at a cost of $80,000. 

Bay City gives a school census of 5,411, being an increase 
over that of last year of 1,200. 


New JERsEY.—The authorities report that all cause of 
complaint at Princeton College is now removed, and that the 
college grounds and buildings are in a sanitary state. Radical 
changes have been made, and the entire system has been re- 
modeled. Provision has also been made for additional water- 
supply. For some time to come Princeton will probably be 
the most healthful college in the country. 


New YorkK.—Dr. Vincent, of the Chautauqua Teachers, 
Retreat, made the following appreciative mention of the work 
of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, at the close of the recent session of 
the Retreat: “We owe a great deal to Professor Dickinson, 
who was with us last year, and who consented to serve us this 
year. He has rendered us most effective service. His keen 
analytic power, his fine powers of discrimination, his quiet 
eng his clear and vivid Illustrations, his marvelllous tact, 

ave been, I am confident, of great advantage to every teacher 
and every candidate for the teacher’s office. We are sorry to 
have him go; we would like to have him remain with us until 
next Tuesday afternoon; but he must go, and so we have come 
together this afternoon to say -bye to him. As we are 
not able to come and shake hands individually with our good 
friend, Mr. Dickinson, we will, by rising to our feet, express 
our appreciation of his services and our hearty desire that he 
may be with us atthe Teachers’ Retreat in 1881.’’ (Every 
teacher present rose with enthusiasm). 

It is understood that President White, now American Min- 
ister at Berlin, will return to this country during the coming 
year and resume his duties as president of Cornell University. 

Cornell University opened on Tuesday, Sept. 14, and some 
changes were noticed. Professer Peck (Latin) goes to Yale 
College, and is succeeded by Professor Hale, of Harvard. In- 
structor Moler (Physics) has been raised to assistant-profes- 
sor, and an assistant-professor has been appointed in Archi- 
tecture. Professor Morris (Mechanical Arts) spent last year 
in Europe visiting schools and workshops, and has returned 
and is at work again. A new superintendent of the machine- 
shop has been appointed. Major Burbank (Military) has been 
reappointed for three years. 

George B. Lane, formerly of Rochester, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Omaha schools. 


Norra Henry E. Shepherd, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Baltimore, Md., spent his vacation 
largely at the State University, Chapel Hill, in charge of a 
summer normal school. Two hundred and twenty teachers 
were present, and the exercises were of a most delightful and 
instructive character. Professor Shepherd is an able and 
wide-awake educator, and we hope his valuable services will 
be utilized ir. the South in arousing the educators to a high 
standard of excellence in their work. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—Reyv. T. B. Ewing has left Cambridge and 
taken charge of the Waterford Academy. His predecessor, 
Prof. Haggerty, goes to Union City as the principal of the 
schools. . C. Gorman, principal of the Youngsville Union 
School, takes charge of the schools at Pleasantville, and is 
succeeded by D. U. Arird, of Farmington. Prof.C. A. Arnold 
of Tidioute, has taken control of the Kittanning schools, and 
filling his late position is H. H. Platt, of Sewickley. Supt. Pat- 
terson, of North Oil City, has been tendered and accepted a 

sition in the Pittsburgh schools. Supt. Bosley, of Bradford 
jity schools, has for successor Prof. Phelps, of Cuba, N. Y. 
Mr. Thomas, former principal of the Union City schools, has 
begun his work in the Mansfield (Pa.) Normal School, which 
was recently so signally bereaved by the death of its president, 
F. A. Allen, who, through his tender, fatherly care, had en- 
deared himself to all under his control. 

The Warren county Teachers’ Institute was held at Tidi- 
oute, Aug. 23-27. The instructors were ey State Supt. W. 
C. Houck and Miss Maria Sanford, lately of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, but who has now accepted the ition of professor of 
History in the State University of Minnesota. Much good 
practical work was done at this institute, and the interest 


ed! the extreme to the superintendent and instructors. 


evinced by the two hundred teachers present was gratifying, in 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Publisher. Price. 
H of American Politics. - - - - Alex Johnson Henry } Holt & Co 75 
The ages Question. 8vo.  - - - FA Walker 3 50 
Money. Svo. - - . - - F A Walker sa sa 3 50 
Dictionary of the Bible. - - - - BSchaff Am § 8 Union 2 50 
Spelling Reform Question Discussed. - - - Watson Autbors’ Pub Co 25 
Life on the Seash hore. - - - - Emerton G A Bates 1 50 
Thoughts of Anteninus._ - - 1K Funk & Co 15 
Salon of Mme. Hecker. Pu. 3 and 4. - - - Haussonville « 15 
rd Bracken Li Wo. 139. - w r ros 

Can She Atone? - Ba. 2 - Brown J B Lippincott & Co 1 2 
Homicide, —- and South. - - Redfield beg “ 1 

fro the Prose Writings of Arnold. - Macmillan & Co 1 
The ‘Apostles. - Gaskon bed 
Hellenic Orations: Demosthenes. Ea. by w J Flagg. Ginn & Heath 1 
Elementary Lessons in English. Teacher's edition. Knox 
The Mardoch JM Stoddart &Co 2.00, 2 
What to Do First in Accidents or Poison 18mo, pp. 70. Chas W Dniles, MD Presley Blakiston 
School of Industrial 18mo, PP. 15: el. D F Lincoln, MD 


India. Illus., 12mo, 


Ruby Hamilton; or, ie in the Windows. Dius., cl 


Acme Library of Standard Biography. Vols. Il. and Ill. 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. 16mo, cl. 

Socialism. Vol. VILL. of the Boston Monday Lectures. 
Through Normandy. 

Through Brittany. 90 ills., 12m 0, el. - 

The Ascent of the Matterhorn. ills., 8v0, cl. 
Illustrated Text-books of Art Education. 


Gleanings from a Literary Life, 8vo, PP. B23. 


Loiterings in Pleasant Paths. 12mo. 
Handbook of Drawing. Llus., 12mo, el. - 
Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 16mo, pp. 240, cl. 


Fannie R Feundge D Lothrop & Co 


Marie Oliver 
Am Book Exchange 
w Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Cook “ 
9 Macquoid Scribner & Welford 
Edward “ “ 


E J Poynter, R “ 
Francis Bowen, Chas Scribner’ ‘Sons 
Marion Harland 

Wm Walker 

Arthur M Curteis MA 


SS 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
EXHAUSTION FROM BRAIN WorkK.—Few of 
our business or professional men reach the 
age of forty-five without brain and nervous 
exhaustion, — often to an extent that forces 
them to relax effort, or abandon work for a 
time, if not altogether. An occasional use of 
that vitalizing agent now so widely known as 
‘Compound Oxygen,’’ would give nature the 
power to restore these wasted forces in a large 
number of cases. Rev. D. D. Reed, of South 
Amboy, who was greatly run down by over- 
work, and consequent waste of nervous en- 
ergy, ’ after being restored to health through 
the use of this agent, gives it this voluntary 
and strong endorsement: ‘* After a most thor- 
ough and continued trial of its worth as a 
remedial and restorative agent, I pronounce 
its value to be above that of gold and silver. 
I freely and voluntarily commend it to all 
brain-workers as THE BEST thing they can use 
to secure a restoration of exhausted energies.’’ 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., send their Treatise 
on “‘ Compound Oxygen ”’ free to all who write 
for it. It contains a record of many remark- 
able cures. 


We have examined F. J. Barnard’s quarto 
and royal quarto Albums for schools and col- 
leges, and from personal knowledge can rec- 
ommend him as a superior album-maker and 
book-binder. The albums are made of vari- 
ous sizes, containing from 100 to 250 cabinets 
and cards, and are bound in russia, morocco, 
or seal-skin. Mr. Barnard receives a large 

age from custom-work, and justly merits 
Among his regular patrons are the stu- 
Saad of Bates, Brown, Tufts, Boston, Wes- 
leyan and other leading colleges. Call and ex- 
amine his work. 


As the season approaches for long evenings, 
when students can pursue special studies with 
advantage and profit, we invite attention to the 
delights of microscopic investigation. There 
is nothing which brings to notice the wonders 
of nature and the marvels of creation like a 
good microscope. Joseph Zentmayer, No. 149 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, makes that 
class of instruments at 
prices varying from $50 to $1 e instru- 
ments made by Mr. Zentmayer have been com- 
mended to us within a few days by the best 
experts in the use of the microscope in this 
country; and we cordially invite our readers 
interested in the delightful range of studies 
where this instrument can be used, to corres- 

nd with Mr. Zentmayer, and secure his cata- 
and list of prices. 


Scwuoo. officers and teachers who desire to 
have the pupils of the public schools of Amer- 
ica furnished with the best Writing-Inks, fluids, 
etc., should try those manufactured by Thad- 


deus Davis & Co., New York. We have 
tested their inks, and their use for man 
years has confirmed their superiority for school- 
room purposes. This house was established 
in 1824, and for more than half a eentury it 
has been recognized as among the honorable 
manufacturers and dealers in the country. 
Ask your bookseller and stationer for sam- 
ples of their ink to try. 


In making up a list of articles needed for 
school use, the Hektograph, made at 22 and 
24 Church street, New York, and sold by the 
agents at 3 Arch street, Boston, and 71 Hast 
Washington street, Chicago, should not be for- 


gotten. It is the simplest, cheapest, and best 
method ever invented for the duplication of 
writings or drawings ; especially adapted for 
superintendents and teachers in gee 
— for examinations for teachers an 

pupils 


Every school-teacher knows that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep ink in usable condi- 
tion. This difficulty is entirely overcome by 
the use of the Best Inkmell. Those who have 
tried it say that it is the only inkwell that 
will prevent evaporation, exclude dust, and 
keep ink in perfect condition. It is rapidly 
superseding all other wells. No school should 
be without it. Send orders to A. D. Albee, 
general agent, 16 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


N. TrpBALs & Sons, 37 Park Row, New 
York city, keep constantly on hand the largest 
assortment of Standard Books, old and new 
of permanent value, to be found on this conti- 
nent. If there is anything rare or scarce in 
any department of knowledge about which you 
wish to obtain information, send to them for 
the books that will furnish you what you need. 
They are reliable as business men, and as 
obliging as they are honest. 


Ir you want the best dustless Crayons and 
Erasers, send to Baker, Pratt & Co. for sam- 
ples. Andrews’s Dustless Erasers are sent by 


mail for examination for fifteen cents. If you 
want anything in the line of school furniture 
or supplies, send to the above-named firm, 
at 19 Bond street, New York. Their supply 
in variety and excellence is unequaled in 
America. 


THE Josery GILLoTT STEEL PENS are rec- 
ognized all over the world as among the best 
in the market. The favorite numbers, 303, 
404, 332, 351, 170, and others, are widely used 
in the public schools of the United States, and 
merit the high commendations they receive. 
They are to be had of all dealers throughout 
school oy in the world, and should be 
asked for by school officers and teachers, in 
obtaining their s one for pupils. A good 
pen is a positive blessing, and its use prevents 
discomfort and irritation ion of mind. 


Ovuk readers will please notice the new an- 
nouncement of Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 


York, All the books of Mr. Roe have been 
popular, and “‘A Day of Fate”’ will be awaited 
with anxiety. Getit on and after September 
30. All booksellers will have it. 


HABITUAL CosTIVENEss is the bane of 
nearly every American woman. Every woman 
owes it to herself and to her family to use that 


celebrated medicine, Kidney-Wort. It is the 
sure remedy for constipation, and for all dis- 
orders of the kidneys and liver. Try it now. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
( Woman’s Education Association. ) 

The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philade)- 
phia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30, 1881. The ex- 
amination will be the same as that for entrance to the 
College, but any candidate may substitute French and 
German for Greek. For information address 


SECRETARY FOR WOMAN'S Ep. Assoc., 


114 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 
CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. G Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of mt Voice Culture, 
&e. information address ZO BUTTER- 

FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, sells the Best School Paper, different sizes, 
10 cts. per Ib.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples, 
A FULL assortment of Dixon’s Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, very cheap 


H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


to Teachers. 
287 H. 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Welljields: a novel; by Jessie Fothergill; “ Lei- 
sure Hour ” series; $1 per volume. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. 


Methods of Teaching: a handbook of principles, 
directions, and working models for common-schoo 
teachers; by John Swett; cloth. Franklin Sq. Lib.: 
Lord Brackenbury : a novel; by A. B, Edwards; 15 cts. ; : 
—Cast Up by the Sea; by Sir 8. W. Baker; illus j 16 
cts.;— A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith; by h 
daughter, Lady Holland; with a selection from his let. 
ters; edited Austen; 15¢,—z ‘st of the 
lish People ; John R. Green, %. A.; Vol. IV.; 

on; by John Nicol; “ English Men of Letters” 
series; ‘cloth. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Sketches of Arm a in Russia ; by F. V. Greene; 
cloth, $1.50. New Yor Chas. Scribner’ 8 Sons. 

The Theory of Sound in its Relations to Music; by 
Prof. P. Blaserna; 15 cts.; “ Humbold Lib.” edition. 
New York: J. Fitzgerald & Co. 

What to Do First in Accidents or Poisoning ; by C. 
W. Dulles, M. SS 50 cts. ~— and Industrial 


: by D. F. Lincoln “ American Health 
imer ” Philadelpiia: Presley Blakiston. 
Write Your Own Stories ; quarto, illus., Boston: 

D. Lothrop & Co. 
The Welcome Chorus ; a singirg-book for high schools, 
academies, and seminaries; ae 8. Tilden. Boston: 


The General Catalog and 

en History 

Union Academy, Plainfield P. N. 
also a biographical sketch of Hon. Daniel Kimi its 
—— 1815-1880; G. J. Cummings, Princ.; $1.50 and 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospi- 

tals. ee Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
yess of ekeehal ) to all matriculants of the year. For 

rther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2662 eow 


WANTED, 


An experienced Teacher who has some 
$3000 to invest in School Furniture, &c., 


which will secure to him a WHOLE in-| gooa 


terest in one of the best known and most 
popular Ladies Seminaries in the Nation, 
and also the good-will, codperation, and 
constant aid of its present principal. 


Apply to T. W. 
16 Hawley Street, 
288 Boston, Mass. 


in Colors 


SILK BAN N ERS and Gold, 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any de ppucsnans of instruction, lew 


or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. i: is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS secekin positions 
should Application-form. Mailed for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute 
30 EAST 141TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the uine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprieto: 
icate Book Slate ce, 191 Fulton St., 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 


27 Unton Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qual 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Principa’ , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses for eve department of instruction; recommends 
schoo parents. Se on or r address 


and Fi Agency, 
240 az (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


PROF. MOSES BROWN 


STUDE “ELOCUTION 


AT THE AMES H 
On and after Oct. 1 wee 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., 


Course in Elocution. Course in Orato 
Course For public kers, readers, the 
neral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 


262 eow 


Sil- 


240 zz (1) 


tf 


Published Sept. 30th. 
The first edition of 
A DAY OF FATEH, 
by HL. P. Roe, will 
be ready as above at all 
the bookstores, in a handsome 
12mo. volume, price $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, N. Y. 


Music Under The Evergreens. 


UNDER THE PALMS, 

A sacred oration for young voices; mf Church 
and Sunday-school Anniversaries and Exhibi- 
ga Christmas, etc. Music by Dr. 

Root ; words by Hezekiah Butter- 
wort Specimen copies, 25 cts. The music 
is natifal and joyous, and introduces the most 
beautiful evergreen decorations, 


John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARK, 
- 145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


ies worth $65 free. 


Globes 


H. B, Nuas & Co., Troy, 


tober 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
59 Carmine Street. 182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 
Send for circular and price-list H eness-Sauveu r 
DAY SCHOOLS. DAY 9nd INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


Cc. 149 (A) Tre- 
Stacy and 


ELOCUTION. 


Faculty of Schoo) of 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


3% Beacon St., Boston. 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, by 


Native Teachers —“ Natural Method.” Fall be- 
September 20. 
286 ¢ MARIE MEHLBACH. 
ELOCUTION. 


MARY A. CURRIER, for several years a teacher in 
the Salem and Bridgewater State Normal Schools, and 
subsequently in Wellesley College, will resume her 
lessons in Vocal Technique and Elocution, at 149 A Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Sept. 25. 287 tf (i) 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Examin- 
ations for entrance EAN, Regis 15. Eaekegees sent on ap- 
plication to W. L. DE 280 h 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General en all Course, 

The Scientific Cour 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


Pofttiand, Me, 


176 Wellesley, Mass. 
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Maury’s Geographies 
W all Maps. 


: eries, Charming in Style 
An inal and Select 
Material, and Ha 'y Adapted to 
Schools of all Grades. 
t satisfactory results have everywhere fol- 
ak their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratify- 


testimonials. 
pecimens mailed for,— 


First Lessons, .-_-+++++- 
World We Live In,........ 


Set of Maps (not mailed) 

Full informatien about introduction or supply given 
by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 


oat dl 19 Murray Street, New York. 


HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 4, HOMER 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
ed by scholars and is 
is highly esteem scho D 
.. — of ne bast colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, $1.50. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CROSCOPES FROM TO $1 


DIR ECTORY. 
Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acad es, &c. 

COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Colleges 
B Schools. Open to both 


it~ TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
D ladies and gentlemen. to J. J. 
esident. 279 22 


ste YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Crrge D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. 
C roo EPT. of Dartmouth 


ege. Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
: Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 


rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGRT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Maas, 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


U/ Mtedteat Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
ion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


yet LAW SCHOOL. Beguine course two years. 

care, Fall torm opens Sept. Pos 
rm opens . 25. For 

Prof. FRANOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. "214 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS {21 APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine chemical stock 


Apparatus will the largest 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 


America, by addressin, 
DY ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 az (1) 


4 Murray St., New York. 
Catalogues on Application. 
Pert Instruments (160 pp.) 


1 Instruments and Microscopes (144 
ents an 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

(198 pp.) 


[V,—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

122 sz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing I. » Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (j) 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Oil, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Pain 
, Drawing, Wax Flower Making, é&c. aes 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 


Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSIOAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8T. JOHN, Normal School, Albany. 


adges and Medals. 


. A. HAYWARD, 
Broadway, New York, 


M er 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, Prize, AND SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


EF™ Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
free upon request. 7 276 tf 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 
WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 

OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all co made and re- 
Paired in every part of the World. ape 279 22 


>. 

Reversible Writing - Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. att 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Conare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ILLSIDE HOME. 
Select School for Young Ladies. 
Addres: 


$300 a Year. 8 
283h Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, . A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPzaR, Principal. 
TEUBENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SEMINARY, 
» room, and light per year, $175; tuition, 
20 to One-fourth off for ministers. Catalogue 
free. . A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin. 279 f 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Leban 


N. H. Btates In the Union, 


m OnouTt, A.M., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. _ 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Se et 1880. 


55 az Address E. H. Russe, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
Oousee Sen of Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 

The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HybDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASs. 
° For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. S00TT.: 133 


PREPARATORY. 
i 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


dergarten, and 
Upper, accommodate = of both sexes from three 
to —— years of age. Special studen 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


ISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an: 
or Business. teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GoFfF, Principals. 
DARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
qoarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 
ICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
pooh College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


‘K INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Mass, Estab 


hire Co. tablished in 1842, Prepares 
for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata 
logues address BENJ. F. A.M.. Principal 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
tale pleasant home, with thorough on in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buoxiyy, A. M. 


BURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
advantages for Classical and 


to H. ULLER, Principal. 70 22 


7a EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 


_ V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
A thorough and practical business course. 
Cireular free by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


BARNARD'’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
And the other publications of the Hon. Henry BaR- 
NARD, for sale by WILLARD SMALL, 

14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for List and Prices. 283 tf 


Publishers. 


‘* Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
be compared with it.”—Dr. Peabod Harvard Univ. 


Vo 
COLE ROVE'S “The best I have found,”— 
r than bad reat improve- 
any in use.” COMPLETE ment." —Dr. owen, 
— Professor Bangs, SC | ENTIFI Pres. Trinity 
New Haven, Conn. College, N. C. 
“It is cal beyond GRAM MAR 
precedent.”—Chicago Ed. Weekly. 
“* No other text-book on any cclenes has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor, Is a new de- 
tpi important one of present century. Let 
hers and students rejoice.” — Nat’! Jour. of ha. 
Sa By mail, $1.25; Intro., $1.00; Examin’, 75 cta. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING Publishers, 
eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESs As 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English ammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra.amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Graummars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiclogy. 
BRescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Pb ysics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


YOU CAN 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
16 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters .n New England for Educational Sup- 
plies and School Merchandise of every description. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight — merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’— Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
ce Sample es of Interlinears free. Send” for 
terms and roulats. Agents wanted. AT 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols......§13 00 

Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 

Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.......------ - 800 

Homiletic Quarterly........-..-- ner year, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
I: WITH OTHER POEMS. Ky THropor: 
THOU AND Bteel Portrait by Ritchie. vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Rirowarp A. 

TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by Lonere.- 
LOW, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, «i., full gilt; $5. 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y, 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.=== 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., Half-russia, $100. Johnson's 
Oyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Ohambers’ Cyclopedia, 
Edinbur, Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. Orders received for purchase of books at Trade 
Sale, commencing in New York Sept. 15; additional 
discounts allowed on orders sent us prior to this date. 
solicited. 

W YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 
tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HYGIENIC TEXT- BOOKS. 
Scheol and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F. 
LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the conclud- 
ing volume of the Series of AMERICAN HEALTH 
PRIMERS. Now ready. Price, 50 cts, 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene. A Guide to Healthy 
Life and Healthy Homes. ce, $1.50. 
Bible Hygiene; or, Health Hints by a Physician. 
Price, $1.25. 
Mailed free upon receipt of price. 
RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's History of England,’ “ 10,00 


Macaulay's Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, q« 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, i « 1.50 


Schmitz’s Ancient Histor 1« 1.25 
Full Descriptive Catalogue matted on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


By GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of State Board of Education. 
Paper, 50c. net. 

“ One of the most interesting and instructive Educa- 
tional Documents ever published.”’— Tribune, N. York. 

“ The widest ible circulation should be given to 
this document,’’— Times, Chicago. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cts. 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, town, and city, for 


“THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by Henry J. Fox, 
D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 

Just published, A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
283 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL - TEACHERS WANTED. 
pply 

THE HENRY BILL PUB. CO., 
286 d NORWICH, CONN. 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK - ACENTS 
is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life of 
written by his /ife- 


Gen. Hancock nos. 
author of national fame), highly endorsed by Gen. 
Hancock, the party leaders, and press; and Life of 


Gen. Garfield 
arms an 

en. ar e friend @ a Zz 8. 
BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrity), also strongly 
endorsed. Roth official, immensely popular, and sell- 
ing beyond precedent. Over 10, per week, Agents 
double profits by selling both; are making $10 to $20 
per day. Outfits 50 cts, each. Act quick and coin 
money. HUBBARD BROS., Springfield Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating in «tyle, pare in 
language, endorsed by physicians cvery-where. An 
’ 


elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Ilus- 
trated emts to Agents 


. Extraord nducem 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


National Sabscription Agency 
H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 


TO _| Samp tor Sompicte Catalogue, Tench- 
SAVE 


ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


134 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


NGF DING THINK ERS. 


A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
Rare Wisdom, abounding in Eloquence and Grand 
Thoughts, designed to influence the Memory, the Un- 
derstanding, and the Affections. Sold in extra cloth, 
exclusively by peat for $2.00. For terms and 
ENRBRY J. JOHNSON, 


MONEY. | inns? co. 
253 zz 


tory, ad 
274 21 Bromfield Street, 


6 Addrem ANNA 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


DALL-DIEML, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


mple Co 

30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Over 2,000,000 sold in ten years, See the long list of 
towns using. Used with great benefit to the pupils in 
400 schools in Maine; 500 schools in Vermont ; 200 
schools in Massachusetts ; 1000 schools in Ohio; 1000 
schools in Pennsylvania ; 600 schools in Missouri; 700 
schools in Indiana; 500 schools in Iowa ; 400 schools in 
Illinois; 400 schools in Kansas; 1000 schools in ——- 
sin; 300 ’ schoo 
in ‘New |APPLETON'S READERS.} 
10 counties in California; 49 counties in Georgia ; 
schools in Arkansas, Minnesota, South Carolina, New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Syracuse, Cleve- 
land, Davenport, Kansas City, Somerville, New Bed- 
ford, West Springfield, Dover, Franklin Falls, Bid- 
deford, Bangor, Lewiston, Burlington, St. Johnsbury, 


etc., etc, 
Geni. Agt. for New Engiand, 
W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. — liberal 
EB Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


3. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS, 


For Elementary Instruction. 
Numbers in a Set. 26x33 inches in size. On 
wen ut Roller. With Brackets. Only $5.00 per Set. 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Excelling all others in Beauty, Accuracy, and Cheap- 
ness, Small series, $10 per Set; large series, $20 per 
Set. 


N. E. A A 
EW-ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING co., 
233 j 31 Franklin Street, Boston. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
udersen’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers ; 
of Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Keetel’s French Course 
eed aut Gradea Lessons in Eng- 


lish ; 
Hutchisou’s ysiolegy and Hygiene. 


. ABRAM BROWN 
Madison Chicken. 117 Devonshire Boston. | Rie 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 


Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dicti 
Hay’'s Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 sz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | _ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'3 American Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 
For New-England States 


address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
az 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved § 68 
Olmsted’s Schoo! Astronomy (Snell), e . 1.60 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 


Scott’s Manual of United States Biotory, » 55 

Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 

Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . . 1.65 
~ ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO. 

36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, Supt. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supr. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


Send Twenty Cents for a specimen copy of each. 
& BKEEDE, Dubagne, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & 
Publish Franklin 8q. YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From PRor. Epwpv. A. DowpEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art,” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 

ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the zsthetic study of 
the play and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 

ou ea book “ pleasant to the eyes”’ (as well as 
‘to be desired to make one wise ”’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From EpwIin A. ABBoTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.”’ I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
& space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of Agt. for New 

«Ve STOOKIN ew 

22a ‘41 Franklin Boston, 88. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Tom Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. i6mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSK. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Hoim 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction an 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no leas attractive to 


the general reader. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
16mo. A very at- 


ranged by HENRY CABoT LODGE. 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Oolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

hardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


idpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI.- PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


OMILLAN 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Bescee’s Lessons in Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 
Jevon’s Elementary Lesseonsin Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessons in Hiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.25 


sent on 
154 az 


Bona Street. ew York. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


Advacned Class-beok of British Hist. 12°,cl....$1.75 
Senior Class-book of British Hist. 12°, cl....... 


History of the British 1.00 
Junior Class-book of British History. With Co- 

ous Guestions. 12°, Gl....... 75 
History of the Nineteenth Cen wry: 19, 


Outiines of General History. 


1.50 
12°, cl.... oe 


B hical Sketches. 12°, cl.......-. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubdlishers, 
42 Bleecker 8t., New York. 


90 | Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


sie 
EDUCATION. Vol. Xil.—No. 13. 
J.B. LIPPINOOTT &00., Publishers) OHARLES SORIBNER’S 
Invite the. following Wancattona Works Educational Publications. 
Cutter's Series of Physiologies. Guyot's New Geographies, 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sanford's Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’'s mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater's Elemen Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
ot History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 2s 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 

Raub’s Normal First Render. 

Second 


“ 
Raub’s Elemeutary Arithmetic. 
Complete 66 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
66 Comprehensive ‘ 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderheorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhttoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
ke Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’l Agt. for New land 
23 Frankia Bost 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Patterseon’s Com on Books. 
Cresby’s Greeks Text Books. 
Hausen’s Latiu Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General 
155s A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfie Boston. 


L, PRANG & 00., 


Art AND EpvuoationaL PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
méral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


‘The American Drawing Medel» for the use 
as ae schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and = represented in their 
| ann colors, and arranged for instruction with object 


Prang’s American Chremos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK. 
Classics for Students. 
$1.00 and $1.25 
’8 bs Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementa ictence Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols. 1.2. 
Godwin’s clo. oO, aphy, (new 5.00 
Brackett’s and School, 1 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., e 
Schools, 1.50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 

Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und ‘Sohute, 1.25 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
turtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 

GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
England. 


329 Educational Agent for New 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westianke’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Sheldon's New Readers, 
Pelter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras avd Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geograpki::. 

Hooker's New Physieclegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill’s Elem. of Rhetoric and Compesition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address Ww. 


114 45 Peranklin Street, Hesten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
. 758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of practical, — instruction an su; on as 
to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN (CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
Book for pomeney Schools. By Henry E. 
SAWYER, A.M.,, Associate Princi in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. i6mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient s 
els for teachers, the a a to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
was 0 y pre ‘or primary schools under the 
‘author’s supervision, and is published at the uest of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 


ons and mod- 


Circulars sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISA 


‘Maury’s phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Jehnston & Browne's Euglish Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie-. 155 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 


Latest Catalogue of 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


and also the 
Complete Catalogue 


OF THEIR 
Publications, 
ARE NOW READY, 
and will be sent free by mail to any one ordering them. 


Peterson’s Science. 247 eow 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Harvey’s Revised Elementary Grammar 


>| Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic, 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, . . . 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS adopted for New York Brooklyn, 
H Cincinnati, San Francisco, Sacramento, New Be a, Ch 
Terre Haute, Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other Cities and leading Towns. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &-CO., 
M. W. TEWEKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Published by 


NEW BOOKS --- JUST ISSUED. 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 


Sample 
Exchange. and Introduct’n. 


and Composition, 25 cts, 96 ots. 


ord (Mass.), Topek attanooga, 


CINCINNATI ann NEW YORK. 


| 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., | 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, | 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical 
Sctentide Books, 96 pages, 8vo ; catalogues of book Third 
Pauperiem, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of | 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will 
ward address. 3 
= 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., _ 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
story of Kome. 
vents © 8 , from the Beginn 
Christian till Time. 12°, 1.25 


